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1714.— The Edinburgh Gazette, or Scots 

Postman, with the Freshest Occurrences, Foreign 
and Domestic. No. 1. Tuesday, March 9, to 
Thursday, March 11, 1714. Single sheet folio. 
Price one penny, every Tuesday and Thui'sday. 
Edinburgh: printed by Robert Brown, and the 
prints are to be sold at his printing house, 
Forrester's Wynd, and Caledona and Royal CoflFee 
Houses. The coffee houses were dropped after 
nine numbera. Neither cuts nor " with authority " 
appeared.* 

This restart of the 1699 journal contained at 
first the usual news common to the prints of the 
day, but in No. 17 a notice appeared that the 
publisher had determined, " when the news are 
barren, to cause print and publish in my prints 
some other things tending to the benefit of the 
publick." Hence arose the occasional insertion of 



*The Gazette had now .evidently passed out of 
Donaldson's hands. He died Sept. 17, 1719, and was 
buried in Grey friars Churchyard. 
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papers of the essay type, the first being conveyed 
from the London Patriot, No. 8, "that great 
author." Nos. 28 and 29 had no imprint ; No. 30 
had " Edinburgh : printed by John Reid in Pear- 
son's Closs, a little above the Cross, north side of 
the Street," No. 32 adds " Price a penny." No. 
44 and onwards was 6 pp., price l^d., the first 
page being used as a kind of displayed contents. 
The second page of No. 44 gave the reason for the 
change : — 

"Caudid Rcador, our Occurronces Foreign aiid 
Domostick for several Pojsts have been so large, and 
the ordinary Stampt Paper so small and mean, that, 
to give a more full account of the present Transactions 
in this juncture, we are obliged to cause print tho 
same sheet ways and on larger paper, when there will 
bo much more news, and not much dearer than former 
Prints." 

Some kind of calamity befell the journal at No. 
67, November 9, 1714. It was set up in the 
most wretched type, and had a most woebegone 
aspect, although the size was maintained. The 
imprint was " Edinburgh : printed by Mar. Reid 
at the foot of the Horse Wynd, 1714. Price lid." 
What explanation is available may be found in 
the note which appeared on the first page : — 

"Candid Reader — Though this print had the mis- 
fortune to be in hands that did not like the design of 
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the laudable undertaking (advanced to undeceive the 
scrupulous and ignorant, and to serve the present 
happj constitution), but drove the author to a neces- 
sity (rather than to drop the thing) to make use of a 
worse typo at present, yet let not the well wishers to 
the undertaking be discouraged ; let them but have a 
little patience, and they shall have better type and 
more correct.*' 

The numbers that immediately succeeded No. 67 
have not been seen, but the disasters that then 
fell on the paper were only the precursors of greater. 
No. 74 appeared as a 10 pp. small 4to, with the 
named spelled Oazzette — a spelling which was 
retained. It was priced Ij^d., and was dated 
"from our last No. 73 to the third March, 1715" 
— an interval of nearly three months. The editor 
brokenly promised — " Shall give you in our next 
the reasons which induced the author to discon- 
tinue publishing his news prints and turning the 
same into a quarto paper." The imprint was 
"Edinburgh: printed by John Moncur, 1715." 
The reasons were duly given in No. 75, which 
added to the imprint the mystic letters, " pr. 3. h. 
p.," expanded in No. 77 into "price 3 half-pence": — 

**The reasons that induced the author to discontinue 
publishing of the EiUnhuryh Gazette for some time 
were, first, none paid in their proportions according to 
contract except twelve, tho* the author provided each 
day about 3 quare of prints each printing day for the 



1- 
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subscrivers' use, and intimated where t^ey might have 
them for the fetching, which prints were all lost to the 
author, and drained him of money. The aecond was 
that, seeing he was forced to discontinue as aforesaid 
till he raised money to carry on the undertaking again, 
the same happening to be the dead time of the year 
when there is no action but consultations about 
matters and designs, and therefore judged it more 
proper when consultations appeared in action, as the 
same is now beginning to be put in action. 

*'Now, the honourable subscrivers are earnestly 
desired to pay in their proportions according to paction, 
otherwise there will be a necessity to publish their 
names who have paid and not paid.** 

Immediate improvement did not take place, and 
it is likely that the venture finally collapsed soon 
after. The last number seen is No. 77 (mis- 
numbered 76), March 15, 1715. 

All writers on the history of the Edinburgh 
Gazette of the present day refer its origin back to 
1699, and identify it with Donaldson's publication. 
This is an entire mistake. The current oflScial 
organ did not begin its career till near the close 
of the eighteenth century, and for eighty years no 
Edinburgh Gazette was published except the 
short lived Gazette of 1780. The identity of title 
in the two journals is accidental. The present 
paper owes its name to the desire of the projectors 
to have uniformity of nomenclature among the 
Government journals of the three kingdoms. The 
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Edinburgh Oazette was meant to take in Scotland 
the position which the London Oazette took in 
England and the Dublin Oazette in Ireland. 

1716.— The Freeholder and the Weekly 

Packet. Thursday, April 5, 1716. 12 pp., 4to, 
two columns to page. Edinburgh: printed for 
James Young, and sold at Mr. Steven's Coffee- 
house on the South-side of the Street, near the 
Cross, Anno DoM. mdccxvi. The first page was 
used as a title page, and carried a cut of the 
Eoyal Arms of Scotland. The issue of April 5 
was probably the first, as it contains No. 1 of the 
Weekly Packet, and prints the following " adver- 
tisement " on page 2 : — 

**This paper, which goes under the name of the Free- 
holder, is published at London twice a week, and is 
commonly reported to be the performance of the 
ingenious Mr. Addison. At the desire of several 
Gentlemen, good judges of such composures, it is re- 
printed here at Edinburgh. The London copies are 
sold at 3d. each week, but the Buyer has this with the 
Weekly Facket for half that price. As for the Weekly 
Facket, it is an impartial collection of the news from 
the best newspapers both printed and written. If a 
sufficient number of subscriptions can easily be had, 
all the Freeholders that have been before published will 
be reprinted to make the Sett printed here compleat." 

This number contained Nos. 27 and 28 of the 
Freeholder, in addition to the Weekly Packet, 5 J 
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pages being devoted to the former, and the last 
page being blank. The issue for April 10, 1716, 
contained Nos. 29 and 30 of the Freeholder, and 
No. 2 of the Weekly Packet, It changed the 
imprint to " Edinburgh : printed for George 
Steuart, Bookseller, and sold at his shop. Anno 
Dom. MDCCXVI. Advertisements to be published 
in this paper are taken in at Mr. Steven's Coffee 
House near the Cross, and at George Steuart, 
Bookseller, his shop." No advertisements, how- 
ever, appeared in any numbers seen. What was 
likely No. 3, Tuesday, April 17, 1716, was printed 
across the page, and had again a different imprint 
— "Printed for James Young, and sold at the 
Printing-House opposite to the Trone Church, 
Anno Dom. MDCCXVi. Price three Halfpence." 
This imprint continued in all the remaining 
numbers seen. No. 3 contained No. 32 of 
the Freeholder and No. 3 of the Weekly Packet 
No. 31 of the Freeholder did not appear, it being 
announced that it was being printed separately, 
and could be obtained for 3d. The following 
number admitted extracts from other news 
journals, the space devoted to the Weeldy Packet 
being eleven lines only. This neglect of the 
Packet continued to the end. Numbers up to 
that for Tuesday, June 26, 1716, have been seen. 
The London original came to an end on June 29, 
1716. 
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Addison started the Freeholder on December 
23, 1715, and fifty-five numbers in all were pub- 
lished. Its appearance was necessitated by the 
crisis in Whig politics caused by the Rising of 
the '15, and the Freeholder was meant to act in 
the defence of the party. So successful were his 
eflforts that, a year after the journal was begun, 
Addison was rewarded with a Commissionership 
of Trade and Plantations. The paper was con- 
ducted with the greatest good humour, and its 
author " found opportunities to discuss the vagaries 
of the Female Sex, French Anglophobia, the 
treatment of authors, or his old topic of wit and 
humour. His methods of political persuasion, as 
illustrated in the case of the Tory Foxhunter (No. 
47) were perhaps more successful than those of 
the most ardent members of his party, such as 
Steele, who preferred to drub the Jacobites into 
allegiance." In the matter of the Freeholder, 
Steele compared the voice of Addison to a lute, 
and his own to a trumpet. The Edinburgh 
edition ran up to at least No. 41 of the London 
journal. 



1717. — The Mercury op the Northern 
Reformer, by Duncan Tatler, Esq. No. 1, Tues- 
day, Jan. 1, 1717, 12 pp., including iv. pp. of 
introduction, small 4to. Edinburgh: printed 
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by William Brown and John Mosman, and sold by 
the said W. Brown. Motto— 

''Qui feros cultus hominum rccentum 
Voce formasti catus et decoro more palestne." 

The projector professed to draw his inspiration 
from Steele's Taller. " I am come," he said, " of 
the ancient and honourable Tatlers in the ]North. 
... I am now the only Tatler alive, and there 
is not another of the whole race existing in so 
much that both our name and family are like to 
terminate with myself." He set out the aim of 
his periodical thus — " The end and purpose of this 
paper is to instruct, rectify, and reform the North 
Country. It is designed for the use of all men, 
especially for the witty and politick fellows who 
have time to peruse and need to be reformed by it." 
The subjects of the various papers were to be love, 
gallantry, and pleasure ; poetry, music, physic, and 
painting ; learning and conversation ; breeding and 
behaviour. The editor was not inclined to be 
brow-beaten by any one, and he issued his 
warning " by way of caution to the wits, critics, 
and blockheads in town, and it is that they beware 
of exercising their talents on me or my perform- 
ances." No. 2 was dated Tuesday, Jan. 1, to 
Tuesday, Jan. 8, 1717, and was also 12 pp. It had 
a diflfercnt motto and added to the imprint — 
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" Price Three Half-pence." No further issues are 
known to exist. 

1718.— The Edinburgh Evenlngr Courant. 
No. 1. Monday, December 15,1718. 6 pp., folio, 
printed across the page. " Edinburgh : printed by 
Mr. James McEuen, William Brown, and John 
Mosman, and are to be sold at the said Mr. James 
McEuen and William Brown, their shops, where 
advertisements are to be taken in." Publication 
days were Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday. 

Before the actual issue took place, the following 
" proposals " were sent out : — 

"Proposals for Printing by Subscription a News-Paper 
to be Intitled The Edinburgh Evening Courant, by one 
from London, who has had long Experience in that 
Business* having heretofore written several News- 
papers, 

I. The Author proposes to have the Dutch, French, 
and Flemish Prints, which frequently arrive at London 
on Post-Nights, when 'tis too late, even for private 
Letters to insert their Contents: By which means he 
will often have the News a Post sooner than they can 
come by the English Papers. 

n. He intends to provide himself with several 



*'*Mr. James McEuen, a bookseller of considerable 
note, who had also an establishment in London.*' 
Creech's "Fugitive Pieces," p. xvi. 
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valuable London Papers, in Print and Manuscript, very 
rare in Scotland. 

III. 'Tis proposed to give a true Account of what 
passes in Scotland, by settling Correspondents in 
several Parts for that End. 

IV. 'Tis intended to have an impartial regard to 
Ti'uth ; and to relate nothing but what is Authentic : 
And all shall be done Vithout the least Reflection upon 
any Person or Party. 

V. The Paper will be printed on a Sheet and Half, 
thrice a Week : And whereas the common Price will 
bo Three Half-Pence each Paper ; 'tis proposed, for the 
Benefit of Subscribers, that they shall have it at One 
Penny : The Subscription to continue for Ouo Year, 
payable Quarterly, but the Quarterage to be paid per 
Advance. 

Subscriptions will be taken in at Mr. James 
MacEucn's and William Brown's, Booksellers in Edin- 
burgh, where Subscribers are to call for their Papers; 
the first of which will be publish 'd about the Beginning 
of January next."* 

The projectors sought for the necessary sanction 
for publishing the paper from the Town Council, 
but actually anticipated their permission. It was 
granted 

"At Edinburgh, the 24th day of December, 1718. 

The same day the Councill, upon ane petition given in 
be Mr. James McEuen, stationer burgess, they for the 



•Quoted from Norrie's "Edinburgh Newspapers," p. 11. 
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reasons therein contained, authorised the said Mr. 
James to publish ane new's paper under the title of 
EdinhurtjlCs Evening Courant thrice every week, and 
to be publictly sold within the citie, liberties, and 
priveledges thereof During the Councill's pleasure, 
and discharged all other persons to print or publish 
any new's paper under that title, the said Mr. James, 
by his acceptation hereof, being obleidged to answer the 
Magistrats and Councill for the time being for what 
ho shall print and publish, and before publication to 
give ane coppie of his Print to the Magistrats.'* 

The words " By Authority " appeared for the first 
time on No. 8 (Monday, December 29 — Tuesday, 
December 30, 1 7 1 8). The Journal had " Evening " 
inserted in the title, so that the name might not 
impinge on the rights of any who might still retain 
an interest in the paper of 1710. 

In their opening statement, the promoters 
promised to be up-to-date : " Hitherto our news- 
papers have been very partial, tame, and defective, 
or otherwise stuflFed with uncertain, ill-digested, 
false, or frivolous accounts." They also emphasise 
the statement of their "proposals" that their 
arrangements will put them a post in advance of 
the ordinary London mails : " Thus it has happened 
this very last post by which we have received 
three foreign mails, whereof there is little more 
than mention made in the London prints." But 
while thus proclaiming their endeavour to 
forestall their London contemporaries, the pro- 
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moters of the Cowrant, like their neighbours^ 
were largely indebted to them. The paper copied 
as much as possible from foreign journals at first 
hand, and in token of its bona Jides in the tran- 
script informed its readers that the onginal papers 
could be seen at any time at " the Royal Coffee 
House or some other Coffee House in Edinburgh." 
This foreign news occupied practically the whole 
available space. Home news, as was usual, was 
at a discount. Advertisements were at first slow 
in coming in, but by midsummer, 1720, three 
pages were devoted to them. 

From the first the Courant took a good place. 
Its only rival was the Scots Canrant, which carried 
on the tradition, and did the work of the Cov/rant 
of 1705. Shortly after its start, McEuen 
wrote, Jan. 17, 1719, to the Rev. Robert Wodrow, 
the church historian, to say that "it thrives so 
far as to be very well liked by all except the 
violent Jacobites, who hate it for no other reason 
but because it is a true and impartial paper. 
Several gentlemen, who have had the London 
papers sent them, have laid them aside, because 
this contains the substance not only of them but 
of the foreign posts also."* 

The permission to publish granted by the Town 



* ChambeiVa " Domestic Annals of Scotland," III., 439. 
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Council assumed a definite censorship over the 
printers : it was not long before they attempted 
to enforce their claims : — " All the copies of a 
certain number issued in February, 1723, were 
seized by the Magistrates, in consequence of their 
containing a very little paragraph regarding a Mr. 
Patrick Holden, then under probation before the 
Lords of Session as presentee of the Crown for a 
seat on the bench — he being a mere creature of 
the Ministry and unfitted for the office of senator, 
to which eventually he does not seemed to have 
attained. Indignant at the remark, ' We do not 
hear of any great discoveries yet made to his pre- 
judice,* the judges inflicted punishment upon 
McEuen who was compelled in his next issue to 
apologise to his country subscribers, and explain 
why they were not served 'with that day's 
Caurant, as also why we have been so sparing all 
along of home news.' "• 

It was not long before the magistrates found 
another occasion for interfering. In June, 1725, 
a riot, known as the " Shawficld Riot," took place 
in Glasgow over the Malt Tax. On the Monday 
after the event, McEuen, who seems to have been 
the responsible head of the concern, printed an 
account of the riot, in which he said that the 



Ibid. 
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Glasgow magistrates and soldiers had done their 
best to suppress it. The statement did not suit 
the Edinburgh Council, who, for a reason of their 
own, wished it to be thought that their Glasgow 
brethren were art and part in the disturbance. 
They accordingly tried to browbeat McEuen into 
giving their version of the affair a place in his 
paper. But McEuen was a burgess of the western 
city, and stoutly refused to comply, " whereupon," 
says Wodrow, who tells the story,* " this lying 
and partial account was printed by the Ccdedonian 
Mercury, a Jacobite paper." Not to be outdone, 
the Glasgow magistrates forwarded to their 
champion their account of the attitude they had 
taken. The existence of this document became 
known to the Edinburgh provost, who forthwith 
forbade its appearance in the Ccntnint McEuen 
had to comply with the injunction, but the account 
nevertheless saw the light from a private press, 
which, within an hour after its issue, was raided 
by the authorities. It was a queer affair, and 
justly warrants Wodrow's description of it as "an 
odd step ; . . . first to cause print a lybell, and 
then to stope the liberty of the press and the toun 
of Glasgou's necessary vindication of themselves." 
James McEuen, who had fallen heir to the cir- 



*Wodrow's "Analecta," UI., 21^. 
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culating library started by Allan Ramsay, and who 
in turn passed it on to the possession of Alexander 
Eoncaid, whom he assumed as partner in his busi- 
ness, continued to be the printer of the Coxi/rant 
till 1732. In 1725 the paper appeared with two 
woodcuts in the title, one of which was inscribed 
Favia voUit Previous to 1732, the imprint ran 
" Edinburgh : printed by Mr. James McEuen & Co., 
and sold at the shops of the said Mr. James 
McEuen and Mr. James Davidson, and by Robert 
Fleming at the Printing House in Pearson's Closs 
opposite to the Cross, where advertisements are 
taken in. Price IJd." The words "By Authority" 
had by this time disappeared, and occasionally no 
imprint was given. Specimens of the essays which 
seemed so necessary to the men of that age were 
sometimes inserted. The imprint of No. 839, 
Monday, March 27, to Tuesday, March 28, 1732, 
however, became " Edinburgh : printed for and by 
Robert Fleming, and sold at the Printing House 
in Pearson's Closs, and by several booksellers in 
town. 1732." In the previous numbers the 
absence of the courtesy title " Mr.," before Flem- 
ing's name, had been conspicuous in the imprints. 
The change of the imprint seems to indicate that 
at a bound Fleming passed from being a mere 
salesman of the paper to being its owner. The 
new proprietor so far departed from tradition that 
he admitted poetry occasionally. 

C 
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Fleming retained control over the journal for 
many years. In January, 1745, the imprint ran, 
"Edinburgh: printed by Robert Fleming and 
Alexander Kincaid, and sold at the said Alexander 
Eincaid his shop a little above the Cross, and at 
the Printing House in Pearson's Close." It was 
the year of the Rebellion, and the Cowrant took 
up a position of violent hostility to the Pretender, 
so much so that, as Robert Chambers* says, " the 
editor was burnt in effigy at Rome on the 10th of 
June, 1746." While the rebel army was distant 
from Edinburgh, the Cou/rant held high language 
of contempt. A poem appeared addressed to the 
" Young Chevalier," which began " Presumptuous 
Youth." When the Highlanders reached Perth, 
they were described as " a pitiful, ignorant crew, 
good for nothing, and incapable of giving any 
reason for their proceedings, but talking only of 
Snishing, King Jamesh, ta Rashant, plunter, and 
new progues." As the Highlanders neared Edin- 
burgh, the tone was distinctly modified, and on 
the day when the rebels encamped at Corstorphine, 
Monday, September 16, the journal suppressed its 
imprint. The number for the following day had 
the ordinary imprint, and in addition contained 
this note : — " By order of Mr. Murray of Broughton, 



"Hibtory of Kcbellion," I., 280. 
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Secretary, Edinburgh, September the 18th. Since 
our last, the Prince with his Highland army has 
taken possession of this place ; but we must refer 
you for particulars to our next." 

That number, however, did not appear for a 
week, and was then occupied mainly with an 
account of the battle of Prestonpans. It had no 
imprint — the imprint was not resumed till 
November 5, 1745. By this time the Prince had 
left Edinburgh, and the Courant celebrated the 
occasion by giving " His Majesty's Most Gracious 
Speech to both Houses of Parliament," and the 
loyal addresses made in response. 

As the Cav/rant increased in years, so it also 
increased in size and price. Its price was of 
necessity largely dependent on the taxes imposed 
on newspapers qvxn, newspapers, and on advertise- 
ments. On January 1, 1753, it appeared as a 4 pp. 
folio with three columns to the page. It was still 
sold by Fleming, but at " the first stair below the 
Laigh CoflFee House, opposite to the Cross, north 
side of the street." It said: — "As we are now 
provided with a large size of paper, we take this 
opportunity to express our acknowledgments to 
the public for the encouragement we have hitherto 
met with. It was this kind reception and the 
great increase of the spirit of advertising, that 
determined us long ago to apply to the Stamp 
Office for such paper, by which we might be 
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cuabled to give the public a large quantity of 
news, and sometimes papers of entertainment." 
Undoubtedly those who bought the journal for its 
news and not for its advertisements had reason to 
complain. Out of twelve available columns the 
" spirit of advertising " absorbed all but three. 

Some confusion crept into the office in 1758, 
for all the issues from October 14 to December 30 
bear the monotonous number 9558 — a figure 
which it is impossible to understand. Before 
1767 publication days were changed to Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday. 

In 1779 the proprietorship was modified, and 
the imprint became " Edinburgh : printed for and 
sold by Fleming and Ramsay, Old Fishmarket 
Close, where advertisements," etc. At the same 
time the appearance of the journal was consider- 
ably altered. The city arms were inserted in the 
title, and the printing was better done, new type 
being employed. In September, 1785, Ramsay's 
name alone is inserted as proprietor.* For the 
first time, on the 3rd of that month, " Printed by 
David Ramsay, Old Fishmarket Close," was in- 
serted immediately below the title, and " Sold by 



•It is probable that Creech's note in his "Fugitive 
Pieces'' refers to the CWranf— "In 1783 the half of 
an fklinburgh newspaper which was bought in 1740 
for £36 was sold for £1300." 
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David Ramsay, Fishmarket Close," at the end of 
the last column on the last page. The Ramsay 
proprietorship continued till 1860. Under their 
sway the Courant took premier place among the 
journals of the capital — a place from which it was 
deposed only by the Scotsman. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century it stood, as a contem- 
porary affirmed, "at the head of the Scottish 
newspaper press in point of advertising, and 
among the highest in circulation." It led the way 
in inserting private letters, and while the events 
of the French Revolution were in progress its 
conductors succeeded in procuring and printing 
intelligence almost as soon as the London papers. 
The last of the Ramsay imprints appeared in 18G0, 
and ran in the name of the " Trustees of the late 
Patrick Rigg Ramsay." 

For a good part of its history the Cov/nmty like 
its contemporaries, had no official who could be 
termed the editor in its modem meaning. The 
ordinary newspaper was a thing of shreds and 
patches, and the printer simply collected into the 
same sheet what came to him from various 
quarters. The nineteenth century, however, 
showed that a change in this mode of conducting 
a newspaper was needful, and the Courant had 
to appoint a regular editor. The name of the 
earliest editor met with is that of George Houy, 
a man whose history reflects no credit on the 
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journal While conducting the Fife Herald, he 
had acquired a reputation for living beyond his 
means, and when he came to Edinburgh to take 
charge of the Coiirant in 1826 he did not abandon 
his extravagance. In a little over a year he fled 
the city, leaving behind him forgeries to an enor- 
mous amount. Many tales are told of his daring 
eflfrontery.* He was succeeded by David Buchanan, 
who had had editorial experience on the Weekly 
Register and the Caledonian Menyit/ry, Buchanan 
was the son of that David who introduced the first 
printing press into Montrose, and had himself a 
certain fame as an economist. He continued in 
office till his death at Glasgow, August 13, 1848, 
in his seventieth year. His conduct of the paper 
was fully to the mind of its proprietors. Despite 
his age and increasing ill health, they declared 
that age and illness " neither impaired his mind 
nor lessened his diligence, as his latest articles 
evinced the same vigour and power, the same 
clearness and conciseness which distinguished his 
early contributions." 

For several months after Buchanan's death the 
journal remained without an editor, and during 
the interregnum it suffered somewhat in prestige. 
At last, in 1849, Joseph Robertson, known after- 



• Fraser*8 Magazine, 1838, XVII., 561. 
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wards as a diligent antiquary, was chosen from 
among several candidates. He had acted in a 
similar capacity on the Aberdeen and Glasgow 
Ccyriatitutionals, and more than justified his 
appointment. When he died in 1866 the Courant 
said that " on the accession of Mr. Robertson its 
prosperity was immediately restored, and was year 
by year enhanced during his able management." 
His reign, however, was short : in 1853 he was 
appointed to the Keepership of Scottish Records 
in the Register House, Edinburgh. 

Dr. Robertson was succeeded by William 
Buchanan, who had served on the Ayr Observer, 
and who is said to have been recommended by Sir 
Arthur Helps for the post. For long years the 
Courant had, like its contemporaries, no political 
leanings. As the nineteenth century advanced it 
took on a Conservative bias, but when the con- 
dition of the party in Scotland necessitated an 
official organ, and the Courant was chosen for the 
purpose in 1860, Buchanan resigned. On the 
recommendation of Lord Stanley, James Hannay^ 
of literary celebrity, was appointed in his room. 
In the beginning of the same year several signifi- 
cant changes had been effected in the paper. On 
January 2 it appeared as a daily at the price of 
one penny, 4 pp. folio, six columns to the page. 
On the same date the time-honoured name was 
altered to the simple Daily Courant, and a semi- 
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weekly issue on Tuesday and Friday at the price 
of 2d. was undertaken. The imprint on the daily 
issue ran : " Printed and published for the pro- 
prietors daily at the Courant Office, 188 High 
Street, in the New South Parish in the County of 
Edinburgh, by William Veitch of 188 High 
Street." In announcing these changes, the Courant 
spoke of the prosperity of Scotland during its 
career, and added that '' the spirit and enterprise 
with which it [the Gourant] has complied as 
necessity called it has been rewarded with a con- 
tinuous prosperity, every new adaptation of form 
contributing to maintain and increase its hold upon 
the confidence and esteem of Scotland." The 
old name was reverted to on Thursday, November 
1, 1860, the price of the semi-weekly edition being 
raised to 3d. The editor thought it necessary to 
justify his reversion to the title, " which had been 
familiar to the Scottish public since 1718." He 
said : — " The slight anomaly involved in retaining 
the ' Evening * part of our title is counterbalanced 
by other considerations of convenience, and will be 
pardoned in a country where such trifles have 
never weighed against the advantage of retaining 
identity of description and form." The word was 
retained till December 16, 1871, when it was for 
ever dropped. The old name was printed as a 
running title for one number. 
Evidently selling the paper at a penny proved 
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a strain on its resources, for on announcing 
the amalgamation of the Edinbv/rgh Post and 
Scottish Becord vdth the Courant on October 2, 
1861, the editor complained that the same public 
who would not grudge expenditure upon other 
articles would yet " look upon us as insane if we 
charged them twopence for the CourantJ* 

Hannay's management of the paper brought it 
into some notoriety. He was outspoken in his 
attacks both on persons* and abuses, and wished 
to walk a way all his own. Four years after he 
had relinquished the editorship (which he did in 
December, 1864), Hannay contributed to Temple 
BaVy a paper entitled " Recollections of a Pro- 
vincial Editor," in which he gave a roistering 
account of his connection with the Coif/rant A 
few sentences run : " For a time I was assisted by 
the advice of a committee of three persons con- 
nected with the journal. Some public questions 
arising, one of the three maintained a certain view 
of it in our columns, and was attacked by another 
of the trio in another letter next day. This, I 
think, was the first glimpse I had of the admirable 
unity of our party in the North. . . . Among 
other prompt discoveries was this, that I must set 



*A specimen is referred to in Mrs. Olipbant's *'Life 
of Principal Tulloch," p. 165. 
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my face against being made an instrument in the 
perpetration of mean jobs. There was an old law 
case going on then, and perhaps still, called the 
Shilpit Case. I was absolutely requested by the 
agent of the proprietors to insert a leading article 
on one side of the question, written or inspired by 
a partner of the defendant, who had married the 
defendant's cook. Of course I refused point 
blank." * Hannay seems to have enjoyed his 
experiences in " Reekyboro'," but there was 
incompatibility between him and his post, and he 
resigned. He was succeeded by Francis Espinasse. 
The reign of Espinasse was notable. He found 
the financial position of the paper very bad. Cer- 
tain enterprises he inaugurated, however, like the 
investigation he conducted into the state of the 
poor in the city, helped the journal. When the 
Derby-Disraeli administration took office, an effort 
was made to turn the Courant into a more 
eflFective party journal, and for this purpose it 
was, on the suggestion of Sir StaflFord Northcote, 
in 1868 bought by Charles Wescomb, who was or 
had been an English mayor, and had already 
become proprietor of the London Globe. The 
arrangement proved a most unhappy one. The 
son of the proprietor was appointed manager, 



• Temple Bar, 1868, XXIII., 180. 
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and his behaviour became most offensiye to his 
colleague. Adopting Hannay's name for the 
proprietor, Espinasse says:— "The new regime 
did not last long, and partly disappointed the 
Scottish Conservative ^troL and dupes of 
* Weggles/ ... * Weggles ' junior had dis- 
appeared suddenly into space, and 'Weggles' 
senior into the grave. His death involved the 
ruin of widows and orphans and others in the 
West of England. An unknown quantity of the 
money subscribed for the Cov/rant had bQ^n 
devoted by * Weggles * to the support of a very 
questionable establishment in St. John's Wood." * 
By this time Espinasse had resigned. The paper, 
too, necessarily changed . hands. On September 
11, 1869, it appears to be published by George 
Dominy for a new proprietor. Some months 
after the death of the latter, on August 15, 1870, 
the journal was put on the market, and the result 
is seen in the imprint for November 14, 1871, 
when Dominy is set down as publishing the paper 
for the Scottish Newspaper Company. Dominy's 
name dropped out on August 11, 1873. 

Espinasse was succeeded in the editorial chair 
by James Scot Henderson, who, after being 
trained as a banker, had conducted the Ayr 

•Espinasse's *' Literary Recollections and Sketches," 
p. 395. 
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Observer and a Bristol ConseiTative paper. He 
came to the Coti/rant with a reputation for 
metaphysics and finance, but did not remain 
many years at the post. He left to become editor 
of the London BuUionist, and ultimately died in 
Canada. "A good number of clever young 
advocates wrote for the Crnvrant in these days, 
including three living judges — Lord Robertson 
(successor to Lord Watson); Lord Kingsburgh, 
the present Lord Justice Clerk; and Lord 
Stormonth Darling. Occasionally, too, I fancy, 
the Ccnvrant obtained help in regard to legal 
matters from Mr. Charles Scott, who died Sheriff 
of Chancery. . . . But incomparably the 
cleverest occasional contributor to the Cov/rant 
in these days — and one of the cleverest contri- 
butors to any newspaper in Scotland — was Patrick 
Proctor Alexander."* Henderson was succeeded 
by James Mure, who retired on being appointed 
one of Her Britannic Majesty's consuls. The next 
and last editor was W. R Lawson, who has since 
earned a reputation for himself as a writer on 
high finance. 

As an auxiliary to the Cov/rant, the Evening 
Express was started in 1880. No. 1. Saturday, 
March 6, 1880. 4 pp. folio, six columns to the 
page. Printed and published for the proprietors 

* Boohnan^ August, 1900. 
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by G. Gillies, at No. 12 St. Giles Street, in the 
High Church Parish in the County of Edinburgh. 
The Express professed to have no politics — " it 
makes its appeal to no one section or party " — but 
this was in word rather than in practice. It also 
declared that it intended to cater for ladies whose 
journalistic needs had been neglected. The 
ExpresSy however, was a weakness to the Cov/rant 
all along : it ended with the parent journal. 

The close came with the issue for February 6, 
1886. It was then incorporated with the Olasgow 
NewSy and the joint journal was published in the 
Western metropolis under the name of The 
Scottish News. It is noteworthy that its dis- 
appearance synchronised with the accession of 
Gladstone and the Liberal party to power. The 
Courant, in announcing the change, said that 
"The proprietors, ... in taking this step, 
are adapting their journal to the necessities of the 
day," but the combined paper lasted for a very 
short time. When the chauge was made, the 
Scotsman was jubilant. Its only serious rival 
was removed, and its vials of scorn were poured 
out on the paper which, although liberally sub- 
sidised, could not yet contrive to exist. The 
Cov/rant, it said, had " died from want of nourish- 
ment. ... It had an honourable youth and 
manhood, and a miserable and decrepit old age. 
... It has had to print the letters of corres* 
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pondents whose efFusions had for good reasons 
been refused publication elsewhere. It has had 
to defend Lord Randolph Churchill, to preach 
protection, to teach, as far as it could, the new 
Toryism ; and it has found an unmerciful deliver- 
ance at the hands of Mr. Reginald Macleod. Who 
can wonder at the death ? Who can fail to pity 
it ? " The defunct paper, however, left an 
honourable residue behind it in the " Courant 
Fund," which for a number of years has been 
worked for the benefit of poor children, 

A notice of the Edinburgh Cmirant would be 
incomplete without a reference to the claim re- 
peatedly made during the last years of its exist- 
ence, viz., that it was the journal which started 
in 1705. Sometimes the claim was made without 
qualification, and at other times in such a hesita- 
ting manner as to show that some doubt existed 
in regard to its legitimacy. The testimony of the 
Courant itself is not beyond reproach, for it 
vacillated between independency of the 1705 paper 
and a full claim of descent from it. In 1838 its 
own pages declared it to be "Established 1718." 
On January 2, 1860, however, the unqualified 
statement is made that it was ** exactly 154 years 
since the first impression of the Courant appeared." 
In the following November the editor is not so 
confident. Speaking of the title, the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant, he said it had " been familiar 
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to the Scottish public since 1718. There were 
Courants earlier than that, which we are entitled 
to claim in our ancestry, but we are content to 
date from the period when we assumed this exact 
appellation — two years before the existence of our 
oldest Edinburgh contemporary," that is, the 
Caledonian Mercury, which began in 1720. The 
advertisement oflferingthe paper for sale in March, 
1871, blunderingly stated that it was '* established 
in 1718 under the editorship of Daniel Defoe." 
In the last years of its life, " Established 1705 " 
was boldly printed on each issue, and the conclud- 
ing number, in its "swan song," as confidently 
referred to itself as " The Courant which was 
established in 1705 as a small sheet at a high 
price, and has on several occasions changed its 
form and varied its price." It will thus be 
observed that the claim grew more sturdy as the 
paper grew more feeble, and when men who were 
complete strangers to its past were in possession 
of it. So far as can be discovered the first hint of 
the claim is to be found in the historical notice of 
the journal which Dr. Robertson printed in its 
columns in 1850.* 



* The article was reprinted and issued along with a 
fac-simile of No. 1 of the Courant of 1705. It is referred 
to in these pages as the ^^ Edinburgh Courant Itcprint,^* 
See ante vol. I., 215. 
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The early history of the three Couranta puts it 
beyond question that the journal which died in 
1886 went no further back than 1718. The 
second Courant, instead of being a continuation of 
the first, was intended to suppress it, as is 
abundantly proved from the fact that each of them 
sent out separate issues on March 20, 1710. The 
first had no connection with the third, because 
they ran alongside of each other for nearly two 
years, if the conjecture that the Scots Coicnint was 
the continuation of the Coxirant of 1705 is true. 
The second Coumnt had obviously no connection 
with the third, for an interval of eight years 
elapsed between them. Besides all this, the 
Courant of 1718 inserted the word " Evening " in 
the title, with the evident intention of letting all 
interested know that it drew a distinction between 
itself and the earlier journals. If anything more 
is needed to prove that the three papers stood 
aloof from each other, it is to be found in the fact 
that they had all difierent promoters and printers. 
It is to be feared that the Coxirant which ended 
in 1886, had its age increased for purposes of 
advertising only. 

1720.— The Caledonian Mereupy: being a 

short account of the most considerable News 
Foreign and Domestick, and of the latest Books 
and Pamphlets imported from Abroad and Printed 
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here. No. 1. Thursday, April 28, 1720. 6 pp. 
folio, price IJd., three times weekly. "Edin- 
bargh: printed for W. R. by William Adams, 
Junior, and are to be sold at the sign of the 
Printing Press in the Parliament Close,where adver- 
tisements ai-e to be taken in." In No. 2 " W. R." 
is expanded into " W. Rolland," who was a member 
of the legal profession. In No. 3 the imprint 
adds after the words " Parliament Close " : " and 
at the Printing House in Carubber's Close, on the 
west side of the Bishop's Land : At both places 
advertisements and inscriptions are taken in." 
The first forty-five numbers were embellished 
with a cut of the Scottish arms, which in No. 46 
and onwards gave place to a crude flowered initial 
letter — a somewhat peculiar allegorical design 
with two figures, one Mercury and the other 
probably Scotia. Thistles sprouted in numbers 
around, and a shield with the Scottish lion occu- 
pied one of the comers. * 



• "It is curious to notice that in his initiatory number 
of April, 1720, Rolland claimed a right to identify his 
Mercury with that of 1660. This journal, he said in 
his preface to the public, ' is the oldest [existing] in 
Great Britain.' "— ''Encycl. Brit.,'* XVH., 422. The 
portion of the article ** Newspapers'* in the "Encycl. 
Brit.'* relating to Scotland is practically wopthless. 
The foregoing statement is an example of it« un- 
reliability. No. 1 of the Cakdvnian Mercury makes no 

D 
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The front page of No. 1 was occupied with the 
following address, which was repeated in No. 2 : — 

**For the satisfaction of the Readers, the authors of 
this Paper do in a few words inform them That they 
may expect in it a full, faithful, and impartial account 
of the News taken from the English and Foreign 
Prints, and also from the Letters written to them from 
their Correspondents. Particular care will be taken 
to insci-t Memorials, Speeches, and any other Papers 
that arc valuable and worth the preserving. And the 
account of the new books will be done with all imagin- 
able Impartiality. 

"Tliis paper will be published thrice every week in a 
few hours after the Arrival of the Post. Such as sub- 
scribe for a Year's Papers shall have them delivered in 
as soon as published to any House in Edinburgh or the 
Suburbs appointed by the Subscribers, they paying 
yearly 15sh., of which 3sh. and 9d. to bo paid at the 
Beginning of each quarter.'* 

The second and third pages of the first number 
appeared in somewhat larger type than came to 
be the rule. Like its contemporaries, the 
Mercury for long years contained nothing but 
excerpts from the London journals — in this case 
the London Gazette, Evening Post, Wye 8 Letters, 



reference whatever to the Mercurius Cakdonius of 10(50, 
and does not contain the sentence quoted. The refer- 
ences to the Mercury in Grant's *' Newspaper Press" 
present a curious jumble. Statements have a century 
added to their date of origin without compunction. 
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St James Evening Post, etc. Little or no pro- 
visioQ was made for local news. The first local 
paragraph appeared in No. 9, an(i had reference 
to the apparently trivial fact that two sons of an 
English duke had arrived in Eklinburgh " with a 
good equipage." In the first 78 numbers not more 
than half-a-dozen similar ineffective notes occurred. 
The opening advertisement — that of an enter- 
prising wood turner — appeared in No. 12 (May 24, 
1720), but advertisements increased until in No. 20 
a page was devoted to them. The promise of 
reviews of books was meagrely fulfilled. Two 
works sufficed for neaily the first twelve numbers. 
Adams printed the first 589 numbers, and then, 
on January 13, 1724, the work passed to a firm 
that made itself famous during the course of the 
century. The imprint became " Ekiinburgh : 
printed for Mr. William Rolland by Mr. Thomas 
Ruddiman, at his Printing House in Morocco's 
Close, the 4th story of the turnpike near the foot 
thereof, opposite to the head of Libcrtoun's Wynd 
in the Lawnmarket." The heraldic device gave 
way to a fancy ornament; the typography wsis 
improved, and a promise was made that the paper 
would be published earlier in the day. The cause 
of the change of printer may perhaps be discovered 
from an advertisement which ran in a few num- 
bers from July 23, 1724:— "Mr. Rolland, the 
author of this paper, being adjudged by the Right 
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Honourable the Barons of Exchequer in a certain 
sum of money on account of the duty by Act of 
Parliament upon his newspaper, besides £20 
sterling of costs, and for which he has been incar- 
cerated these six months by past, wherefore 'tis 
hoped all gentlemen and others, who get said 
newspaper, will forthwith send in what they are 
resting for the same in order to the authors 
liberation." By October Rolland was set free, but 
his wrath was by no means abated against those 
who were defaulters with their subscriptions. On 
the 30th of that month a notice appears demand- 
ing " their bygone rests " " with certification that 
they who thus continue in arrear shall not only 
have their paper stopt, but be rigorously prosecute 
for what they owe : the author designing to play 
the Fool no longer." 

In a short time the name of Mr. Alexander 
Symmers in the Parliament Close was added to 
the imprint as selling the Mercury , and the size 
of the paper was reduced to 4 pp. 4to. with 
double columns — ill printed and on inferior paper. 
Rolland died in March, 1729, and with No, 1,396 
the journal passed into the proprietorship of the 
Ruddiman family : " Edinburgh : printed for and 
by Thomas and Walter Ruddiman, and sold at the 
shop of Alexander Symmers in the Parliament 
Close." In May, 1736, a deed of co-partnery was 
signed by Thomas and Walter Ruddiman and 
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James Grant. Grant undertook to collect the 
foreign and domestic news, to see the paper 
through the press, and to publish it — Le., became 
the editor. The agreement was to hold good 
till April 17, 1746, but events did not permit of 
that limit being reached. * 

The Jacobite Rebellion of the '45 brought 
much trouble to the Mercury. On September 2, 
1745, the editor admitted the following innocent- 
looking paragraph concerning the Duke of Athole : 
" His grace arrived here yesternight, having 
received a letter from his elder brother [who was 
attainted in the 1715] advising that he was 
coming to take up his quarters at the Castle of 
Blair." A terrible suggestion of disloyalty lurked 
in the words, and Athole lodged a complaint 
against Ruddiman. He was tried, convicted, 
fined £5 and 48 hours' imprisonment, or until 
payment was made, and in addition had to pub- 
lish an apology for the paragraph as ''false, 
scandalous, and injurious." On November 1 of 
the same year Grant renoimced his part in the 
business, and, as Chalmers, the biographer of 
Ruddiman, says, " sacrificing his prudence to his 
zeal, joined the insurgents, and finally found his 



* The circulation of the Mercury in 1739 is given as 
1,400 every week. 
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safety in France.*'* The paper shared the opinions 
of its ex-editor, and was, as Robert Chambers 
points out, an " enthusiastic Jacobite/'f It had, 
however, a certain degree of prudence, and while 
fully chronicling the doings of the rebels, suc- 
ceeded in keeping itself free of legal entangle- 
ments with the Government. From Monday, 
September 23 (No. 3,892), to Monday, November 
18 (No. 3,916), the journal appeared anonymously, 
a course adopted no doubt to propitiate the Pre- 
tender at Holyrood, and to avoid unpleasant con- 
sequences from the Government for any indiscre- 
tion. At the same time it escaped the paper tax, 
as the Stamp Office had taken refuge in the 
Castle. 

It has been a moot point whether the Mercury 
was not more active on the side of the rebels. 
There is a persistent tradition that some one from 
the office mai*ched with the Prince as his printer. 
It is said that " James Grant, the quondam author 
of the Caledonian Mercury (who joined the 
Prince before the battle of Gladesmuir) took care 
when in Glasgow to have himself provided in 
types and a printing press, and brought them 
along with him to Bannockbum,"J James Bos- 

•"Life," p. U3. 

t "History of tho Robellion," I., 280. 

J"Tho Lyon in Mourning,'* II., 197. 
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well assured Chalmers that '' Ruddiman's son 
attended the Pretender in his marches^ with his 
printing press, and printed his declarationa"* — a 
statement which Chalmers traverses with some 
heat. That a rumoar was afloat suggesting com- 
plicity on the part of the Ruddimans seems 
probable. In the number of the Mercury for. 
January 10, 1746, the following paragraph 
appeared : — 

''The rebels carried off from Glasgow a printing press, 
types, and other materials for that business, together 
with some servants to work in that way. When they 
carried off these materials they did it in this manner, 
that is, from one they took a press, from another some 
types, and from a third chase, furniture, etc/' 

It has been suggested that the paragraph was 
inserted to give the quietus to dangerous talk. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the Govern- 
ment looked with some suspicion on the Mercury. 
A contemporary document recently published 
gives " Facts reported— some true " in connection 
with the mutual charges of cruelty brought 
against the contending armie& One such " fact " 
reads : " The publisher of the Mercv/ry restrained 
his liberty, and no accounts but the Qovemment's 



* "Life of Ruddiman," p. 207. 
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to be published." * Thomas Ruddiman, younger, 
who had succeeded Grant as manager (or editor), 
admitted a paragraph which gave umbrage to the 
powers, and he was seized December, 1746, and 
thrown into prison, where he remained for several 
weeks. He ultimately died, September 9, 1747, 
from the effects of the confinement. The Mercury 
continued Jacobite long after all hope of securing 
the throne for the Stuarts had vanished. The 
" Lyon in Mourning " tells how a certain Jacobite 
obituary was inserted by it free of charge, whereas 
the Cmirant demanded half-a-crown. As late as 
1774 the then proprietor was eager to publish a 
document which severely criticised the existing 
regime, and was only prevented from fear of pro- 
secution, f It is, however, satisfactory to state 
that, even with this continued dissatisfaction, the 
Mercury " had on its subscribers' list the names 
of all the Georges of the British Throne — 
George IV., the last of our royal Readers, like 
a faithful Prince sending to our publisher, who 
admits that he had to 'dun' his Majesty on 
the occasion of his visit to Edinburgh, an order 
for £20, the amount of several years' arrears." J 

**'A List of Persons Concerned in the Rebellion,** 
p. 401. (Scot. Hist. Soc.) 
f'The Lyon in Mourning,** III., 298. 
J Cakdonian Mercury, Jan. 7, 186L 
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Sir Walter Scott makes a curious mistake in 
" Waverley." At the end of Chapter 24 he speaks 
of the Caledonian Mercury as being " the only 
paper then published north of the Tweed " at the 
time of the '45. He forgot the Conrant, which 
was particularly vigorous when he wrote. His 
sentence, however, was too good to be lost as a 
catching advertisement, and in the concluding 
days of the Mercury it appeared in all its inac- 
curacy as a motto above the leaders. 

As was to be expected, the imprints of the 
Mercury reflected the various changes that were 
made in the proprietary firm. On March 17, 
1748, it was "printed for Thomas and Walter 
Ruddiman." The first number for 1753 contained 
the notice : " We take this opportunity of wishing 
our Readers the compliments of the season. Our 
appearance in this new shape would have taken 
place with the New Stile, had we not been under 
a necessity of postponing it in condescension to the 
Stamp Office, which had a quantity of their former 
paper on hand. What naturally led us to this 
enlargement was a grateful regard to our Readers," 
— which regard grew out of a large increase of 
advertisements. In May, 1772, the Mercury passed 
out of the hands of the Ruddimans, when " it was 
sold by the Trustees of Ruddiman's grandchildren 
with the printing house and printing materials to 
Mr. John Robertson, a printer of sufficient learning 
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and opulent circumstances." ■-' The issue for May, 
16, 1772, contained a notice of this transaction 
from the trustees. Among other things it said : 

**As iSfr. Robertson has dealt by us with openness 
and candour in the course of this transaction, and is to 
continue the business in the same house and the pub- 
lication of the Valvdnnian Mercury in the same way, 
wo presume to recommend him in the most earnest 
manner to all the friends and well wishers of the 
memory of Thomas and Walter Ruddiman." 

In 1776 Robertson made an interesting experi- 
ment. He had been advised to attempt a daily 
issue of the Mercury, The cautious publisher, 
however, did not wish to risk the prosperity of 
his journal, and determined to send out a supple- 
mentary paper which would appear on the days 
on which the Mercury was not published. 
Accordingly, on May 31, 1776, the Caledonian 
Oazetteer was begun. It lasted for the sugges- 
tive thirteen numbers only, and then Robertson, 
apparently satisfied with the results, dropped the 
Oazetteer (June 27), and published the Mercury 
on five days of the week. Thursday was omitted, 
because no post arrived on that day from London, 
" the great source of intelligence at present." The 
arrangement, however, came to an end on August 



•Chalmers's *'Lifo of Ruddiman/* p. 124. 
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31, as the cost was " insufficient to indemnify" 
the publisher, even although " during the existence 
of this paper (the Gazetteer), the publisher had 
every reason to expect that a daily paper, or at 
least one published five times a week, might be 
attended with singular advantages to the city." 
The cause of the failure was twofold. Communi- 
cation by post with the rest of Scotland was 
mostly restricted to three days a week, and the 
Government inopportunely determined to increase 
the newspaper tax. On September 2, accordingly, 
the Mercury reverted to its tri-weekly appearance 
— Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, the price 
being 3d. 

In 1786 the paper assumed the Flying Mercury 
as its emblem, and it bore the device for some 
time. On August 1, 1789, the price was again 
raised by one halfpenny because of an increase in 
the newspaper tax. The Mercury congratulated 
itself on the amount, for under the same circum- 
stances the London papers had advanced their 
price l|y one penny. The Act did not " permit of 
allowance on returned stamps of unsold papers," 
and accordingly the Mercury announced that only 
the number ordered would be printed. 

Robertson retired from the paper on July 1, 
1790, disposing, as he said, of the right to publish 
to " bis friend, Mr. Robert Allan, whose abilities 
and attention are well known, and to whose 
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extensive correspondence he has oflen been 
indebted for many of the earliest and most 
important articles of intelligence communicated 
in this paper." The imprint ran : " Edinburgh : 
printed by Robert Allan (successor to John 
Robertson), and sold at his printing house, Old 
Fishmarket Close." 

At the opening of the nineteenth century, the 
Caledonian Mercury partook of the general 
characteristics of the journals of the time. It 
was a commonplace production, though it did 
sometimes speak in a bolder key than its contem- 
poraries. An Edinburgh journalist says: — * 
" When I knew the Edinburgh press, editorial 
or leading articles were not regular in the 
Mercury t but there were summaries of news, with 
comments and occasional articles on subjects 
interesting to Scotland and the citizens of Eklin- 
burgh. About the year 1809 there were able 
articles on the removal of restrictions from com- 
merce with France. The principles of Adam 
Smith, or of Free Trade as now popularly received, 
have been always steadily and consistently advo- 
cated by the Mercury ^ The first leading article, 
in the modem sense, appeared in 1839. 



•*'A Printer's Rominisccnces,** in Leisure Hour, 
Fob., 18G7. 
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The first editor whose name has been obtained 
was David Buchanan. He held office from 1810 
to 1827, when he left to take charge of the 
Courant He was succeeded by James Browne, 
LL.D. Dr. Browne had had previous experience 
on the Scots Magazine and the Correspondent. 
He was a blustering man, * and soon brought his 
journal into conflict with his contemporaries. 
During 1829 he made many attacks upon the 
Scotsman and its proprietor in a tone which 
suggested personal animosity. The Scotsman 
tried repeatedly to bring these recurring per- 
sonalities to an end, and in September actually 
succeeded in extracting permission to print in 
its own columns a promise on the part of the 
Mercury that they would cease. But the truce 
lasted for a few days only. The Scotsman held 
its hand as long as possible, and then struck 
with all its might. It printed the whole corres- 
pondence between the owners of the two 
journals, and added a vitriolic article upon 
Browne himself. It roundly accused him of 
political dishonesty, declaring at the same time 
he was deliberately untruthful and unscrupulous. 
Among other things, it said Browne "outraged 
private feelings, sported with truth, and raised up 

* See lilacliWijoiVs sketches of him under the name of 
"Colonel Cloud," 1825. 
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animosities by reckless and unprovoked attacks on 
his neighboura" To render mistake impossible, 
Maclaren, the editor of the Scotsman, sent a com- 
munication to Browne informing him that he was 
the author of the attack. The inevitable result 
followed, and a meeting was arranged for the 
morning of November 12, 1829. Fire was 
exchanged without damage to the combatants, and 
honour was declared satisfied, although apology 
was refused. So far as Browne was concerned, 
the matter does not seem to have ended with the 
duel. He quarrelled with the proprietor of the 
Mercury, and forsook the paper to set up the North 
Briton, When that journal had run its brief 
career, he returned to the Mercury. His second 
term was short, for the proprietor took care to 
exercise due supervision over the articles, and this 
did not suit Browne, He was followed by a Mr. 
Cochrane, who had done editorial work on the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, and who held office 
for three years. When the article on the Edin- 
burgh newspapers appeared in Fraser'a Magazine 
in 1838, the editorship was in abeyance. It 
" happens at this present moment to be without 
an editor, being conducted by a knot of young 
Whig lawyers, suckling politicians, and expectant 
commissioners, who, gratuitously it is said, furnish 
the requisite leaders, etc. . . . Owing to its 
slavish adherence to the pseudo-Liberalism of the 
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day, it has lost a good deal of its standing and 
influence in Edinburgh. It is very economically 
conducted, and is, to say the truth, a poor concern" 
—which is perhaps seeing the journal through 
party spectacles. Subsequent editors were a son 
of Buchanan, James Dundas White, and W. 
Downing Bruce. In 1852 the imprint was: 
" Printed and published for the proprietors at the 
oflSce, 265 High Street, in the parish of the High 
Church, in the county of Edinburgh, by Thomas 
Allan of No. 20 St. Andrews Square, in the parish 
of St. Andrews, in the county of Edinburgh." In 
1859 the imprint bore that the paper was printed 
and published for the firm by William Lindsay. 

James Bobie, an Irishman, came to take charge 
of the journal in 1856. Under his management 
an important modification was made in the style 
of the Mercury. On August 29, 1859, it appeared 
as The Caledonian Mercury and Daily Express, 
The latter journal had for some time been in 
distress, and various vain efforts had been made 
to dispose of it by sale. From the Mercury's 
notice of the union, no one would have guessed 
that the Express was otherwise than in a flourish- 
ing condition. It said that the incoi*poration was 
" owing to the growth of advertisements in their 
oolunms, and the difficulty of meeting all the 
demands on their space in the way of correspond- 
ence and news," a reason which, to the common 
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man, would seem a good one for keeping the two 
journals apart. The Mercury made the occasion one 
for enlarging its size by four columns, and for 
announcing its policy as that of " sound Liberalism, 
coupled with sound morality and religion." At the 
same date the two weekly journals, issued from the 
two offices, were also amalgamated, this time the 
Express 8 offshoot taking precedence in the title, 
which became the Weekly Herald, To round off 
the transaction, the proprietors declared that " the 
circulation of the two papers combined will be, it 
is believed, more than four times greater than any 
weekly journal in the city." The second half of 
the name of the parent journal was dropped after 
a few weeks. 

When Robie became editor, the paper was 
generally regarded as moribund. It was thought 
of as " commercially weak and politically dead." 
In the year preceding the new editor s advent, the 
loss had been £1760. Robie's vigorous work, 
however, did much to resuscitate its fortunes, and 
he gradually brought it to paying point. On 
January 7, 1861 — the pseudo bi-centenary of the 
paper— «an unusually outspoken article on the 
standing of the journal appeared. Among other 
things it said : 

*'It would be worse than folly were we on an occa- 
sion like the present to attempt to disguise the fact 
that the Caledvnian Meicury of late years changed to 
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some extent its policies and principles, and that it is 
now on a variety of questions — ^political, social, and re- 
ligious — ^very much the opposite of what it formerly 
was. The simple matter of fact is the Mercuryy owing 
to a variety of circumstances, had almost ceased to be 
regarded as having principles worth energetic support, 
or entitling it45elf to be supported. It had got into a 
' feckless ' sort of existence, satisfactory enough to a 
certain class of cannorbe-fashed readers in town and 
county: it wanted something calculated to enlist the 
sympathies and command the support of the Scottish 
people. To what state it had been reduced in this 
city it is not for us to say : our opponents, however, as 
well as our friends, will, wo think, readily acknowledge 
that they did not expect it to live another century, 
that they were not unimpressed by reports sedulously 
and maliciously circulated that its days were numbered, 
and that these days could not at the time exceed a 
few weeks, months, or possibly a year.'* 

The proprietors, however, say that a change had 
come, and that "the Mercury has never been, 
during the two centuries of its history, on so firm 
a footing, and in so prosperous a condition as to 
circulation and advertising, as it is at this moment, 
and has been during the past twelve months." 
The cock-crowing was somewhat premature. Three 
months afterwards the Daily Review was started, 
nominally as the opponent of the Scotamany but in 
reality of the Mercv/ry, although both the Review 
and the Mercu/ry were supposed to be supporters 
of the Free Church. Bobie was offered the 

£ 
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editorship of the new venture, but declined. The 
Mercury was hard struck, and the closing struggle 
of the venerable print almost immediately began. 
In 1862 Thomas Allan transferred the journal 
to his brother Robert, who retained it only for a 
short time, when the family ended their connec- 
tion with it. The editor explained Allan's with- 
drawal in the following terms : — " The chief reason 
he assigned to me being that the principles I was 
supporting and the men with whom I was most 
intimately associated were prejudicially affecting 
him in his business as a stockbroker, and that he 
could not any longer afford to go on fighting on 
commercial principles beside so prosperous a paper 
as the Scotsman, and in face of so largely subsi- 
dised a concern as the organ of the Free Church, 
which, he remarked at the time, had first come 
down to a bawbee and then gone up to a double 
sheet daily at a penny, determined apparently at 
all risks to beat him out of the field." The new 
proprietor was none other than James Bobie 
himself. According to the statements made in 
the Mercury, the transference was an act inspired 
by the warmest regard for and confidence in the 
editor. The public announcement stated that 
" the late proprietor, finding his professional busi- 
ness so onerous as to demand all his attention and 
time, and taking into consideration the character 
of our own labours since our connection with the 
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journal, has handed over to us the Mercury in a 
spirit and on terms the friendliness and liberality 
of which we would fail suitably to characterise." 
It would appear that Robie paid £1250 for the 
paper, and his name was given in the imprint as 
proprietor for the first time on Saturday, April 5, 
1862. As if to adumbrate the joumars ultimate 
fate, a scroll title of oak leaves, which recalled a 
similar device in the Scotsman, was at the same 
time adopted. 

Bobie's subsequent connection with the Mercury 
was most unhappy. The paper failed to pay, and 
his monetary transactions at the time of the 
transference and afterwards gave rise to an 
embittered pamphlet* and newspaper controversy. 
Robie maintained that he had been entrapped into 
accepting the proprietorship by unfulfilled promises 
of support from the Radicals of Edinburgh. They, 
on the other hand, held that the transaction was 
a purely private one, and that the money they had 
furnished was lent and not given outright. The 



•**The Rcprcsontatire Radicals of Edinburgh,** by 
James Robie. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo, 18G7. 
60 pp., 8vo, price one shilling. ** Reply to the Attempt 
made by Mr. James Robie to Elxtort £1,100 by means 
of a Threatening Letter,*' by Duncan McLaren, Esq., 
[M.P.] Edinburgh: Wm. Oliphant & Co., 1867. 
2S pp., 8yo. 
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end was that in 1866 Robie was declared bankrupt, 
and surrendered the paper. 

The Mercv/ry was acquired by William Saunders, 
and the new imprint appeared on Monday, July 2. 
It ran : " Printed and published by William Hunt, 
No. 257 High Street, in the parish of the High 
Church of Edinburgh" — an imprint practically 
maintained to the end. " Mr. Saunders was the 
proprietor of an establishment in London, at which 
the news of each day was prepared by an organised 
staff, and leading articles written on the principal 
current topics. The matter thus furnished was 
set up in type, stereotjrped, and sent to Plymouth, 
Hull, Newcastle, and other places in which the 
firm owned papers, or where the proprietors of 
other newspapers were willing to pay for the 
commodity. As many as eight columns of stereo- 
typed general news, summary, and leaders, were 
thus provided daily."* The Mercv/ry was added 
to this list, and at the same time (July 2) an 
evening edition was also sent out at 4.30, price 
|d., the avowed object of which was to improve 
the circulation of news on local matters. This 
arrangement continued for a fortnight only, and 
on Monday, July 16, 1866, the Mercury appeared 
wholly as an evening paper, 4 pp., 5 columns to 
the page, and in a smaller folio. The price was 

♦ Norrie's " Edinburgh Newspapers," p. 6. 
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}(L The proprietor said that his fortnight's 
experience had "proved beyond controversy that 
Edinburgh requires an evening newspaper." 

The city did perhaps require such a journal, but 
evidently the Mercv/ry was not fitted to supply 
the need. For nearly a year the attempt was 
made, but the struggle against adversity could not 
be maintained, and the Mercury had to give way. 
In the valedictory leader the reason is frankly and 
facetiously stated to be the same as that of the 
governor of Antwerp for not firing a salute — want 
of powder. The last number was issued April 20, 
1867, and in announcing the end the editor said : 



''It is unnecessary to enter into any detailed explana- 
tion of the causes that have combined to induce the 
conductors to take this step. The success of the 
Caledonian Mercury as a paper, and under its present 
management, has been considerable, but it has been 
found impossible to carry on without pecuniary loss 
the publication of a paper at so low a price as ^d. 
Another cause which has largely contributed to this 
result has been the great extension of the telegraphic 
ariangements of the morning papers, and especially 
the suceessful efforts of the Scotsman to rival the 
London morning papers in the fullness and earliness 
of its news. By these arrangements intelligence, pub- 
lished in other towns in the afternoon, has been very 
generally anticipated here in the morning, and the 
evening paper, though often highly useful in the one 
case^ is thus almost unnecessary in the other.'* 
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The reference to the Scotsman is explained by the 
fact that that prosperous journal had bought the 
Mercury. The name of the defunct paper was 
allowed for a time to appear as a sub title of the 
Weekly Scotsman, but it ultimately was dropped 
there too. 

Thus died the venerable journal known for long 
as "Granny Mercury/' because of its age anl 
simple manners. 

1729.— The Echo, op Edinburgh Weekly 

Journal. No. 1, Friday, January 10, 1729, 4 pp., 
small folio, three columns to the page. Price, 
2a 6d., per quarter. Edinburgh, printed by R. 
Fleming and Company, and sold by J. McEuen 
and several other booksellers, at whose shops 
advertisements and subscriptions are taken in A 
prospectus was published in the preceding 
December in which the undertakers expressed 
themselves confident of assistance from " persons 
of taste, wit, and humour, with which they know 
our nation abounds."* With No. 3 the date of 
publication was changed to Wednesday, and the 
spelling of the title to Eccho. The paper was 
usually known as the Weekly Journal. No. 45 
was smaller in size — a 4to. 

* Chambers's "Dom. Annab,** m., 621. 
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In what is called the "preluding paper" in 
No. 1, the editor sajrs that "since we gave out 
advertisements for this undertaking we hear that 
the disposers have been harassed Avith a number 
of idle queries about the persons who are at the 
head of this affiur ; and many by weak insinuations 
and malicious predictions endeavour to discourage 
the design. But this being no more than we 
expected, gives no surprise. . . . No private 
character shall be personally wounded. . . . 
We shall never meddle with the divine mystenes, 
or any controversies that may prove stumbling. 
. . . Party jargon we have promised shall 
never be our theme." The Echo was made up of 
two distinct parts — one devoted to essays and 
letters, after the manner of the Spectator^ and 
another larger, in which the journal fulfilled the 
function of a newspaper. It was particularly 
strong in foreign intelligence. At least a column 
in each issue was filled with notices of books, 
chiefly those published abroad and in London. 
An editorial direction indicates the general con- 
tents:— "All ladies and gentlemen that deal in 
pieces of love, gallantry, criticism, humour, wit 
(commonly so-called), and such-like subjects, are 
desired to make Mrs. Ekx^ho their correspondent : 
and such as write on more grave and serious 
topicks may be pleased to direct their letters to 
the publishers of the Edinhxirgh Weekly JcntrTial, 
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Hereby some small indecorums observable hitherto 
may be prevented for the future," — which indicates 
that the two parts of the paper were under different 
management. The literary portion was ostensibly 
conducted as the transactions of a club, letters by 
whom and to whom formed the chief content& 
There was a sprightliness and dash at first in 
much that appeared in this section. The right of 
altering contributions was claimed. 

Issues are avaUable up to April 10, 1734, so 
that Tytler is wrong when he says it continued 
till 1733.* In 1733 evidence of deterioration was 
present. The essay department grew smaller, 
more poetry was printed, tod on one occasion, at 
least, a sermon appeared. At the same time, the 
tjrpe became much larger and the margins widened 
slowly. Some numbers contained only one short 
essay in addition to the news provided. No. 262 
had no imprint; that of No. 263 (Dec. 26, 1733) 
was "Printed for and by Robert Fleming and 
sold at the Printing House in Pearson's Close and 
several Booksellers in Town, 1733." The same 
number degenerated to two columns per page. The 
long title was crammed into one line in No. 272. 
No. 227 (April 10, 1734) had neither imprint nor 
essay, and was a small 4to. on miserable paper. 



* *'Life of Lord Kames," I., 229. 
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It contained no indication that it was the con- 
cluding number^ but it probably was.* 

1734.— The Thistle. No. 1, Wednesday, 
February 13, 1734, 4 pp., large 4to., weekly. 
Edinburgh, printed and sold by W. Cheyne, at the 
foot of Craig's Close, opposite to the Cross, where 
advertisements and letters are to be taken in. 
Nos. 27-64 were in a slightly smaller 4to. As 
was suitable, the motto was " Nemo me impune 
lacessit," printed in a circle round a thistle sur- 
mounted by a crown. The introduction said : 

'*It has been regretted by many gentlemen that, by 
reason of several concurring circumstances, this country 
is not so fully apprised of the stat« of afiPairs, both at 
home and abroad, as our neighbours in England are. 
. . . It is for this reason that a new weekly paper 
here seems necessary, in which the reader may expect 
always to find, besides some essay or letter concerning 
onr own affairs, the substance of what is to be found 
in the best London papers.*' 

The topic which seems most constantly to have 



* Stirling Town Council was a subscriber to the Echo, 
for in the public accounts for 1730-31, occurs the pay- 
ment "to James Urquhart for the Echo, a newspaper 
furnished the toun from the post office for two years 
and five months— £18 17s 6d."—" Records 1667-1752,** 
p. 359. 
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been before the editor was " the CJonstitution," as 
it applied to Scotland — " I have no other view in 
my undertaking than the good and instruction of 
my countrymen, more particularly in points con- 
cerning the Constitution and Laws which relate 
to it." Each number was usually begun by either 
a letter to the editor or an editorial summary of 
news with running comments. Then came copious 
extracts from the London journals — chiefly from 
the Craftsman, Wye's Letter, and Fog's Weekly 
JovAmal — followed by miscellaneous paragraphs 
headed^ " From the London Prints." Poetry was 
occasionally admitted. Nos. 3-20 were whimsically 
headed, " By Sir William Wallace, Knight," and 
Noa 21-105, " By Sir John de Graham, Knight," 
and many of the letters were addressed to 
the editor under these characters. The change 
of name appears to cover a real change in the 
editorship. 

The last number was issued on Wednesday, 
February 11, 1736. The editor called his closing 
note a ''Valedictory Discourse," and made it a 
homily upon the text — "Whatsoever things are 
true," &c., with which he headed it. Amid much 
wholesome advice, he said — "I must give this 
caution before I have done. That it is by no 
means because there is not abundance of matter 
to furnish a great many more papers that I now 
take my leave, nor because I despair of the cause 
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I undertook. ... I have been fighting the true 
cause of the Protestant succession and of the 
country, which I never can separate. . . . But 
the thing hath been fully stated, and, I hope, is 
well understood ; and the material defence is in 
good handa" From which it is apparent that the 
ThiaUe was anything but Jacobite. 

1735. — The Conjurer. Only one number of 
this periodical is known to exist. It is numbered 
No. 11. and was published at Edinburgh on 
Friday, January 16, 1736, with no imprint. From 
the pagination the paper was evidently a 4 pp. sm. 
4to., 2 columns to the page. No. 11 is wholly 
taken up with a facetious answer to a correspon- 
dent who had asked for some account of the form, 
constitution, customs, and habits of Satan's infernal 
kingdom. 

1737.— The Reveur. No. 1, Friday, Nov. 
18, 1737. Large 4to., 4 pp. weekly, 2 columns to 
the page, price 2/6 per quarter. Edinburgh, 
printed for A. Eincaid and sold at his shop 
opposite to the Parliament Gloss, where subscrip- 
tions and advertisements are taken in. At No. 4, 
the printer's name, B. Fleming, is inserted in the 
imprint. 

The editor, in his character of the " Dreamer," 
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undertook — " to give iny readers some account of 
what the world is doing as well as of what I am 
thinking myself." The opening article is an 
allegorical description of the purpose he had in 
view. Under the figure of a dream, he pictures 
the vast crowd of humanity passing by him in the 
eager pursuit of pleasure or of knowledge The 
" Dreamer's " special duty was to those who were 
earnestly seeking what was honourable — "Me- 
thought I saw a figure very like myself with some 
half sheets in his hand, which he was distributing 
to the passengers as they went along to cheer and 
to divert them in their journey." Elach number 
is divided into two parts in accordance with his 
plans — the first afber the familiar essay type, the 
second containing news from home and abroad. 
The editor was his own chief contributor. Letters, 
he announced, *' such as are fit for the public shall 
be inserted from time to time as they shall suit 
our subject" No. 4 contained this notice — ** As 
the Stamp Office here was not furnished with 
better paper for our Reveivr, we are obliged to put 
up with the present, but have commissioned from 
London a large fine paper and a new fount of type, 
which we expect very soon." The expectation was 
never fulfilled, if we may judge from the succeed- 
ing numbers. The British Museum possesses 27 
issues, the last being that for May 19, 1738. It 
is probable that no more were published. 
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A writer in the Scots Magazine^ refers even 
the authors of the Mirror and the Lounger back 
to this paper, which he says " exhibits a favourable 
picture of Caledonian wit and humour, in which 
our brethren of the north have hitherto been 
supposed deficient." He adds that the late Dr. 
Robert Wallace, minister successively of New 
Qreyfriars and the New Noi-th Churches, Edin- 
burgh, " was, according to our information, one of 
the principal authors of it." 

1738.— Letters of the Critical Club, con- 
taining Miscellaneous Observations upon Men, 
Manners and Writings. No. 1, Januaiy, 1738, 
44 pp., 8vo., price sevenpence. monthly. Edin- 
burgh : Printed by W, Cheyne, and sold by A. 
Martin and other booksellers in town. Mott< 



*'Ille bonis faveatque ot concilietur amicis 
Et regat iratos, ot amet peccaro timontcs: 
Ulo dapes laudet, monsao brevis, ille salubrem 
Justiciam, legesquo et apertis otia port is : 
Ulo tegat commissa; deosque procetur et oret, 
Ut redeat misoris, abeat fortuna superbis." 

Hor. — De Arte Poetica, 

This periodical with the unlikely name was the 
professed production of a society called the Critical 



♦(1787) XLIX.,345. 
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Club. It consisted of seven members, an account 
of whom, under pseudonyms, is given in the 
opening number. They repudiated the idea that 
their name suggested any hostility. '* We profess 
to be true critics . . • the false critic's character 
we hate as we hate the devil." Their only object 
was the " reformation of Manners." The form of 
publication exercised the wit of the projectors — 
" We thought maturely on this matter before we 
adventured it, and upon consideration of the 
double disadvantage that the publishers of such 
papers lie under, of publishing them in single 
papers and papng the duty, which makes them 
very dear, so that people grudge to purchase 
them " — they determined to issue their " pamph- 
lets," as they called their numbers, monthly. Each 
number, however, was divided into parts under 
irregular dates. The whole was dedicated to Lord 
President Duncan Forbes. 

Contributions were not limited to the members 
of the Club, and, after the second number, outside 
papers were freely admitted. The March issue 
contained the statement that complaint had been 
made that the " pamphlet " for February was too 
small, and the editor accordingly announced that 
to make up the size in future they would publish, 
as an appendix, " such poems or songs as shall 
come to our hand." The contents were in imita- 
tion of the Spectator style, and the journal seems 
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to have come to an end in six months. The 
number for Jane closed with "The end of the 
first volume/' and an index and title page were 
issued. The bound volume contains 304 pp. 

1739.— The Scots Hasrazine and General 

Intelligencer. — The title page of the first volume 
ran — "The Scots Magazine, containing a general 
view of the Religion, Politicks, Entertainment, &c., 
in Great Britain, and a succinct account of Publick 
Affairs, foreign and domestick, for the Year 
MDCCXXXix." No. 1, January, 1739, 48 pp., 8vo,, 
in a blue cover, price 6d. monthly. Motto — " Ne 
quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat." 
Edinburgh, printed by W. Sands, A. Brymer, A. 
Murray, and J. Cochran.* Sold by the book- 
sellers in town and country, and at the printing 
house in Burnet's Close. During the first year, a 
cut of the Scottish Arms occupied a large part of 
the first page of each number, but it was discon- 
tinued with Vol. II. A second edition of No. 1 
was called for. 



•Those persons do not soom to have been a firm in 
tho ordinary sense. Sands was a bookseller and Murray 
and Cochran were printers. They appear to have com- 
bined over the Sc4tts Magazine in order to lessen the 
risk to each of such a large enterprise — See *' Constable 
and His Literary Correspondents," I., 33. 
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This well known and still valuable magazine 
was modelled on the Gentleman's MtvgazinCy 
begun in 1731, and the pioneer of all such under- 
takings. Its opening statement says that that 
journal, and its rival the London Magazine, had 
a considerable sale in Scotland, but that they 
laboured under two disadvantages for Scotsmen— 
they did not give adequate space to Scottish 
affairs, and their contents were stale before they 
reached the northern capital. To meet these 
deficiencies was the chief reason of the projectors 
for starting another magazine, but they added the 
following : — 

*'That our roadors might have a more impartial view 
of political disputes than have appeared in any other 
[magazine] : That the occurrences of Europe might not 
bo wholly lost to make room for the low views of 
private persons, and that the fate of kingdoms might 
not give place to personal quarrels : That the just and 
grievous charge of castration and mutilation might be 
entirely removed by admitting every gentleman to 
speak his own language : That the Caledonian muse 
might not bo restrained by want of a publick echo to 
her song : and, finally, that our countrymen might have 
the productions of every month sooner, cheaper, and 
better collected than before.'* 

This patriotic purpose was met by the form the 
magazine took. Political affairs were discussed 
by a Political Club, the members of which mas- 
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queraded under classical names, although a key 
given with each volume showed they were meant 
to stand for the high politicians and publicists of 
the time. Large space was given to chronicling 
national and domestic events, to which liberal 
indexes were supplied yearly. A leading part of 
each issue was devoted to the " Weekly Eaaays." 
These were mainly extracts from books and from 
publications of the same kind as itself. Much 
reliance was placed on the London journals, for 
" the ' exchanges ' was, indeed, as indispensable a 
department in an eighteenth century magazine as 
it is in any far- west newspaper of to-day." On 
occasion, the entire issue of such a paper as the 
Edinburgh Lmmger would be boldly incorporated 
a few days after its appearance, and space would 
be found for the whole of Young s " Night 
Thoughts." As a note in one of the earlier 
volumes said, the editors were " the public bees of 
the literary world to extract from each fruit and 
flower some of the most mellifluous juices." A 
special feature of the magazine was the lists of 
births, marriages, deaths, and preferments which 
appeared in each issue, and which added not a 
little to the popularity of the periodical. Every 
magazine which followed the Scots Magazine 
adopted the idea in a more or less modified form. 

Who the original projectors were is not now 
known. They were undoubtedly men who had an 

F 
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earnest wish for the development of their country, 
but they were not mere patriots: they desired 
some return for their investment — "Though we 
do not offer to swell the intention of this work so 
far as to pretend to be free from all desire of gain, 
we can with the utmost sincerity assure the 
public that any increase to the generous encourage- 
ment we have already met with shall be carefully 
applied towards making the Magazine more 
acceptable." They met from the first with 
sufficient encouragement. Something of a crisis, 
however, occurred after the Rebellion of '45. The 
magazine made every effort to supply authentic 
accounts of the Rising, and printed public papers 
on both sides.* It did not conceal its hostility to 
Prince Charlie's attempt, although the Pretender 



* In 1754 there was published a "History of the 
Rebellion,** extracted from tlio Scois Mayazinc. The 
compilation was made without the consent of the pro- 
prietors of the journal. The book was severely handled 
by the Edinhurtjk Itciicw (1765) which, among other 
things, said that *'One cannot but observe a most 
apparent care and attention to collect and publish 
treasonable papers and speeches and to avoid every- 
thing that might be offensive to the Jacobites or tend 
tD prejudice the reader aga'nst them or their cause.*' 
The insinuation was indignantly repelled by the 
magazine which flatly affirmed its entire loyalty during 
the crisis and after it. 
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was magnanimous enough to authorise the firm to 
carry on their work even when he was at Holy- 
rood. An increased demand was made for the 
journal by these public events, and this brought 
a competitor into the field. Writing on December 
31, 1746, the editor said : — 

"Another magazino is now proposed to be published 
at Edinburgh. Our encouragement has, indeed, turned 
out better than we expected, but if the demand for 
magazines printed in ihis amntry does not much ex- 
ceed what it has ever hitherto been, two cannot be long 
carried on at an expense equal to what ours has cost. 
We were the fir.st that attempted a work of this kind in 
Scotland, and, therefore, if we should bo discarded, wo 
shall at least have the consolation to think that our 
weak endeavours have opened the way for men of 
greater abilities to prosecute what we began." 

The crisis, however, was safely passed. The 
British Magaziiiey as the rival was named, suc- 
cumbed in two years, and the Scots Magazine 
could jubilantly declare that ''our sale has been 
very little affected." 

Of the early editors or compilers of the Scots 
Magazine one of the few whose name has sur- 
vived is William Smellie, who afterwards held a 
position of his own as a printer and man of science 
in Edinburgh. On the 6th of September, 1759, he 
signed an agreement with the printers, which 
among other things said — '' You engage to employ 
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your time in correcting for us and partners, 
printers in Ekiinburgh, in collecting such articles 
for our magazine as we shall direct, in making 
abstracts, extracts or transcripts of such pieces as 
we may have occasion for : or in writing accounts : 
and in cases of hurry of printing in composing or 
case work for which we hereby agree to pay you 
16/- weekly" — which gives a curious glimpse into 
the multifarious duties of an eighteenth century 
editor, as well as into his rate of remuneration. 
This engagement continued till 1765. * 

In 1749 the journal appeared simply as the 
Scots Magazine, without subsidiary title. '* The 
general title is made perfectly simple, as the 
nature of the work must by this time be suffi- 
ciently understood." The printing and publishing 
of the journal remained substantially in the hands 
of the original printers during the whole of the 
eighteenth century. Volume V. (1743) appears 
as printed by James Cochran & Company, but the 
succeeding volume reverts to the fuller designation 
— printed by W. Sands, A. Murray, and J. Cochran. 
In 1756 the name of Donaldson is inserted in the 
second place, but it falls out again in 1760. 
Towards the end of the century the name of the 
firm is given as Murray & Cochran. 

In January, 1794, a change came over the 

♦ Ken's " Life of SmeUie," I., 33. 
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magazine. It then appeared in a new series, and 
was named The Scots Magazine, or General 
Repository of Literature, History, and Politics. 
Edinburgh, printed by Alexander Chapman and 
Co. for James Watson & Co., No. 40 South Bridge, 
who stated that " it was not without anxiety and 
diffidence that they undertook the task of con- 
ducting so useful and respectable a publication." 
In their hands the magazine was enlarged, and in 
May, 1794, the price was raised to 9d., the reason 
given for the augmentation being the greater cost 
of paper, the tax on it having been increased 150 
per cent. In the following year the proprietors 
yielded to the pressure of events, and reduced the 
space allotted to contemporary history. The 
wider circulation of newspapers necessitated the 
change. More attention was given to literary 
criticism. In 1801 engravings were introduced, 
and the price was again raised— this time to Is.— 
a price which in no way diminished the confidence 
of the conductors, for they said that, even at this 
enhanced price, '' the magazine will, nevertheless, 
be the cheapest publication of the kind in the 
island." The engravings — portraits of well known 
Scots — were discontinued in two years. The 
changes, however, do not appear to have done 
much to commend the journal. Lord Cockbum, 
writing under date 1800, speaks of it contemp- 
tuously as " the doited Scots Magazine" 
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During the course of the year 1801 brighter 
prospects seemed to be opening up for the 
magazine. The issue for August appeared with- 
out the sanction of any publisher's name, but the 
number for September showed that it had been 
acquired by Archibald Constable, that " Napoleon 
of the British publishing trade of his time," as 
Prof. Masson calls him. " Edinburgh : printed by 
Alexander Chapman & Co. for Archibald Con- 
stable, High Street.'* He began a new series in 
January, 1802, and placed the magazine under the 
care of John Leyden. Leyden made several con- 
tributions to the paper both in prose and verse, 
but did not continue its management long.* He 
withdrew in six months, and was succeeded by 
his friend, Alexander Murray, afterwards minister 
of Urr, and Professor in Edinburgh University.f 



♦"Edinburgh Annual Register," 1811, vol. II., p. liii. 
Sir Walter Scott, who writes this notice, makes the 
blunder of placing the amalgamation of the Sotfs 
Magazine and the Edinburgh Magazine in 1802. 

tAnother Murray — Hugh, well known afterwards as 
a geographer — is described as having "for several 
years" edited the Scots Magazine. (Scott's "Fasti 
Ecel. Scot.," I., 345). Ho had previously been a con- 
tributor, and his editorship must have fallen in tlio 
nineteenth century, for ho was not born till 1779. 
Still another editor is said to have been Hector 
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In January, 1804, the magazine absorbed the 
Edinburgh Magaziiie and Literary Miscellany 
begun in 1785, and appeared as the Scots 
Magazine a7id Edinburgh Literary Miscellany, 
being a General Repository of Literature, History, 
and Politics. *^ Edinburgh : printed for Archibald 
Constable & Co. by J. Buthven & Sons." The 
insertion of a monthly illustrative plate was, at 
the same time, resumed. 

After these mutations, the magazine pursued 
the even tenor of its way until 1817, continuing 
to make still greater allowance for original matter, 
b«. wiftoa. Turing «.y firmer hoW .pon .h. 
readmg public* In August of that year another 
revolution took place in the title. This time it 
became The Edinburgh Magazhie atid Literary 
Miscellany, being a new series of the Scots 
Magazine, — " which will combine with the objects 
hitherto treated in the Scots Magazine a variety 



Macneil, the author of several examples of miDor verse. 
(Anderson's ^'Scottish Nation," HI., 58). 

**' Certain booksellers, under the firm of Archibald 
Constable <& Co., Edinburgh, publish monthly a col- 
lection of extracts, etc., to which they affix the title 
o*' the once respectable Satis Magazine*' — "A Statement 
of some late Conduct of the Conductors of the Scots 
Magazine''— EAixi., 1806. 
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of others which the narrower limits of that 
miscellany did not permit it to embrace." 

The attempt to "adapt the magazine to the taste 
of the times," by giving first place to the name of 
the paper that it had formerly absorbed, did not 
commend itself to Lord Cockbum. He says the 
magazine " now lived or rather tried to live upon 
its antiquity alone/' and adds, "Constable 
imprudently broke its last spell by changing its 
title and structure."* The publisher, however, 
was forced to take some action. His great rival, 
Blackwood, had long been considering the advisa- 
bility of establishing a journal. His motive for 
so doing was somewhat mixed, and Mrs. Oliphant, 
the historian of the house of Blackwood, makes no 
attempt to hide her hero's attitude of mind. She 
says that, besides his Scott successes — ** Constable 
possessed not only the Edinbv/rgh Review, itself 
' the horn ' in which his strength lay, but also a 
feeble little Scots MagagiTie, of which there was 
little to be said in one way or another. No doubt 
the existence of that small periodical, and the 
hope of cutting the ground from its publisher's 
feet, had something to do with the eagerness with 
which Blackwood at last began to carry out his 
slumbering design." f 



• n 



Memorials,*' p. 313. 
t" William Blackwood and His Sons," I., 98. 
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Blackwood started his magazine in 1817, but 
almost immediately got into difficulties with his 
editors, Pringle and Cleghom. In a few months 
they found employment with the enemy, and 
apparently Constable came off victor in the first 
struggle. Under the guidance of his new editors, 
the Scots Magazine was furbished up and con- 
tinued for some years longer. Pringle, however, 
remained for a few months only, and Cleghom 
does not appear to have seen the demise of the 
journal. The contempt it incurred was astonishing. 
The jaundiced Robert Mudie visited Edinburgh 
in 1822, and this is his rancorous description of 
the magazine — *^ When I was in the Athens, the 
reputed editor was one of those miserable and 
pretending quacks who can write nothing and 
whose taste and opinion are not worth a single 
straw — a fellow . . . who had been appointed 
to this miserable editorship because nobody who 
could write a single page or give a sensible opinion 
upon a single book or subject, could be found that 
would have anything to do with it."* The end 
came when the house of Constable fell, and the 
last number was issued in June, 1826. There 
was a tragic completeness about the close of the 
magazine's career, because the copyright was sold 



♦ " The Modern Athens," p. 240. 
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by the trustees to Blackwood for the paltry sum 
of £25, as was stated in the public prints of the 
time. And so the venerable magazine " expired 
not merely as a separate publication, but in spirit 
as well. Its place has not been supplied since. 
... It was merged in Blackwood's Magazhie" * 
Mrs. Oliphant calls the journal a " dull periodi- 
cal," and when compared with the brighter 
magazines that succeeded it in the public favour, 
little can be said to the contrary. Two contem- 
porary Edinburgh historians, however, have a good 
word to utter about the place it took in the capital 
in the earlier daya Amot says that ''it has 
always been esteemed an accurate, judicious, and 
impartial publication."! Anderson writes of it as 
"a decent, dry, monthly periodical. . . . The 
rise of this magazine constitutes a marked event in 
the annals of Edinburgh and Scottish literature." J 
It did not depart without a sigh, too, from its 
contemporary. " She was indeed an honest auld 
body," says the Shepherd, in " Noctes Ambrosianae," 
'' and till she got into the natural dotage that is 
the doom o' a' flesh, she wasna wantin in smeddum, 
and could sing a sang or tell a stoiy wi' nae sma 
spcerit. She was really an amusing chronicler o' 

* Editorial of New Scots Magazine, Dec, 1828. 
+ « History of Edinburgh," p. 453. 
I "History of Edinburgh," p. 331. 
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the bygane times, and it was pleasant now and 
then on a Saturday night to tak a dish o' tea wi* 
her and hearken to her clishmaclavers about the 
'45."* 

A valiant attempt was made to revive departed 
glories m the New Scots Magazitie which entered 
on its career of one short year on December 31, 
1828. The efifort failed, as did also another 
venture. The Scots Weekly Magazine, which was 
begun on December 1, 1832, and succumbed 
April, 1833. 

1740. — The Patriot, containing — I., Essays. 
. . . IL,C7XiftsmanB,ndComrno7ise7iseyerhB,tim. 
III., A literary article. . . . IV., Poetry. . . . 
v., Remarkable occurrences of the week. To be 
continued weekly. N.B., Commissions and Letters 
of Intelligence may be directed to Mr. William 
Millar, or any other Booksellers in Edinburgh, or 
to Mr. Andrew Stalker, in Glasgow. Numb. 1. 
Edinburgh: printed by P. Mathie, MDCXL.t 
Price Twopence. 24 pp. 12 mo. The date of 
No. 1 was Friday, June 3, 1740. In No. 2 the 
imprint was amplified by the addition of, "and 
sold by the Booksellers in Town and County, or 
at his Printing office opposite to the Luckenbooths, 



♦ Blackwood^ 8 Magazine f XX., 786. 

t This misprint occurred in No. 1 only. 
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where commissions and letters of intelligence may 
be directed." The first page of each number was 
used as a title page and had a table of contents. 
From No. 2 onward, a rude wood engraving of 
Britannia attacked by various animals appeared 
on the same page. Altogether 23 numbers were 
published. 

In his opening statement the editor says that 
the term " patriot " had come to mean one who 
opposed the Qovemment. He declares for a more 
enlightened policy — " The Patriot is a friend to 
all who are friends to the liberties of Great Britain, 
and, of consequence, is sincerely attached to the 
present Revolution Establishment. The true 
patriot loves his country, and can therefore be no 
enemy to his fellow subjects either in mean or 
distinguished spheres," Part of the PatrioVa 
scheme was to republish relevant parts of the 
Craftsman and CommoKiaenae, " As the sense of 
one part of the nation is perfectly well expressed 
in the Craftsman and Common-sense, we shall 
give them weekly verbatim ; and if the Oazetteer 
contains anything on the other that deserves 
notice, it shall likewise have a place in our 
collection." As it turned out, the Oazetteer had 
small part in the Patriot Quotations also 
appeared from the Champion, The projectors 
were satisfied with their plan. Said they — " Upon 
the whole, as we think our plan an improvement 
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on any that has hitherto appeared, so we doubt 
not of finding as much encouragement to prosecute 
it. 'Tis easy to see we are neither entire copiators, 
nor depend upon our own productions. To be the 
first is foolish and dull ; to be the second, vanity 
and madness." 

The contents of the Patriot were mainly 
political, although literary articles did appear. 
Each number contained a poetical piece. Dashes 
instead of names, contracted words, &c., as a cover 
for allusions which might be considered undesirable 
of further specification, or even dangerous, were 
common. A pretty wit was often displayed, and the 
"authors" were not afraid of hard hitting. Under 
the guise of proclamations and mock " advertise- 
ments " they dealt many a shrewd blow at abuses, 
and at the persons who encouraged them. The 
12th number contained this notice : — 

**The proprietors of this paper hope that the noble- 
men and gentlemen who have been so generous to 
encourage it, will order payment of the first quarter, 
next week, to Patrick Matthie, Printer. They must 
bo sensible of the extraordinary expenses required to 
carry it on, and, as hitherto, nothing has been omitted 
which could make it as useful and entertaining as 
possible, so the Publick may be as.sured that the authors 
will endeavour, by all means in their power, to merit 
a continuance of that favour with which they have 
hitherto been indulged. N.B. The next 12 nos. will 
complete a Volume, which shall have a general Title 
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Page, a copious Index, together with a preface and a 
wry courtly dedication.'* 

The Patriot, it is obvious, was against the 
Government. 

1743.— The Christian Monthly History, or 

an Account of the Revival and Progress of 
Religion Abroad and at Home. To be published 
monthly. No. 1, for November. Acts xv., 3: 

" And thfiy passed through declaring the Con- 

veraion of the Gentiles : And they caused great 
joy unto all the Brethren." Edinburgh : Piinted 
by R Fleming and A. Alison, and sold by the 
Booksellers in Town and Country, mdccxlhi. 
All this appeared on the first page, and resembled 
a general title for the whole periodical. 8vo, 
40 + 24 pp., printed across the page; price for 
copies on fine paper, 6d. ; on coarse, 4d. each. 
Arrangements were made for subscribers obtaining 
copies from specified booksellers in Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, and Dumfries. 

This publication missed by two years being the 
first religious periodical for Scotland. It was 
preceded by the Weekly History, which began to 
appear in Glasgow in December, 1741, and existed 
for a year. They had a similar purpose, and both 
arose out of the religious revival which character- 
ised 1741-43. The Monthly was edited by James 
Bobe, the minister at Kilsyth in whose congrega- 
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tion the revival had been very prominent, and who 
is still remembered by his " Narrative " of it. He 
used his first forty pages as a kind of introduction, 
dating it Blilsyth, November 15, 1743,* in which 
he gave an account of the progress of the move- 
ment, and described the future contents of his 
journal The latter were to include revival 
narratives from Scotland, England^ and America, 
accounts of conversions from paganism, and of 
opposition encountered, as well as extracts and 
letters of a religious nature. The little periodical 
was accordingly intended to be both a history and 
a book of devotion. To cai-ry out this design. 
Robe said it was " evident that a very extensive 
correspondence must be established," and ho 
appealed to ministers and others to " send infor- 
mation as free of charge as possible to me or the 
printer of this paper." The second part was 
occupied with narratives from New England, 
Kilsyth, etc. 

Six numbers altogether were sent out, and the 
paper then suspended publication. They had not 
appeared regularly : " through many unforeseen 



*It should be noted that inagazinos were actually 
issued at the end of the week or month for which thoy 
were dated, and not before the month began, as now. 
The Soots Magazine y dated Sept., 1765, was not actually 
published till Oct. 23. 
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accidents it was not published monthly." Robe 
had determined not to use mere padding in eking 
out his pages. If matter was awanting, " in such 
cases, though it be designed a monthly paper, I 
will rather chuse to slip a month rather than dis- 
appoint my readers.*' Want of material, however, 
does not appear to have been the cause of the 
stoppage — it was rather the high price asked for 
the paper. 

Publication was resumed on May 1, 1745, with 
a number dated April, consisting of 28 pp., 8vo., 
price 3d, for fine copies, and 2d. for coarse. " It 
was at first designed to have published four sheets 
monthly, but this was found to be too chargeable 
for some people who inclined to be served with it." 
The next three numbers were of 32 pp. each, and 
no printer's name appeared on any of the copies 
examined of the re-start. The intention was to 
send out twelve numbers, but the last number 
traced is No. 10, for 1746 — that probably for 
January of that year. Gillies, in his " Historical 
Collections," refers to it. The whole issue accord- 
ingly comprised at lea^t sixteen numbers. There 
is no reason to suppose that Robe did not conduct 
the second series as well as the first. 

A periodical of almost the same name was 
published in London for several years, beginning 
1740. It was called " The Chriaticin History, or 
a General Account of the Progress of the Gospel 
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in England, Wales, Scotland, and America, so far 
as the Rev. Mr. Whitefield, bis fellow-labourers, 
and assistants are concerned." Robe, however, was 
under no obligation to this paper, except, perhaps, 
in the matter of suggestion for his own title. He 
says he had been accumulating communications 
from many correspondents for some time previous 
to his venturing to print. 

1747.— The British Hagrazine or the 
London and Edinburgh Intelligencer. No. 1, 

Vol. 1, Jan., 1747, 48 pp., 8vo., price 6d. monthly. 
Eldinburgh, printed by T. Lumsden and Company, 
and sold at their printing house in the Fish 
Mai-ket. Motto — 

"Floriferis ut Apes in saltibus omnia libunt 
Omnia nos." — Lucret. 

The conductors had their own views of the 
journalism of the time. — '* They mean to advance 
the interests of their country, and that they can 
never do by propagating Jacobite stories, tales, 
pamphlets and puffs. For this reason their 
Magazine wants several curiosities." 

This censure was evidently aimed at the Scots 
Magazine, which had given a good deal of space 
to the Jacobite doings of the '45. The British 
Magazhie, by its very title and sub title, pro- 
claimed its rivaby with the older journal, which 

G 
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in its tarn betrayed a certain anxiety as to the 
result of the competition. The new magazine was 
mainly political, little space being given to litera* 
ture. Each number opened with a running com- 
mentary on contemporary events, and also included 
a chronicle of such events. The experience of the 
first year enabled the conductors to " resolve still 
to continue," but the publication was withdrawn 
at the end of the second year, to the great satis- 
figwtion of the Scots Magazine. 

1755.— The Edinburgrh Review, containing 

an account of all the books and pamphlets that 
have been published in Scotland from the first of 
January to the first of July, 1755. To each 
number will be added an Appendix, giving an 
account of the books published in England and 
other countries that are most worthy of notice. 
78 pp., 12mo., price Is. Edinburgh, printed for 
Q. Hamilton and J. Balfour. It was intended to 
publish the Review every six months, but only 
two numbers saw the light — No. 1, from January 
to July, 1755; No. 2, July, 1755, to January, 
1756. 

The fiEime of a later Edinburgh Review has 
almost wholly destroyed knowledge of this earlier 
journal, but it has its own claims to be remem- 
bered. The purpose of the projectors in sending 
it out was a worthy one. They said — " The design 
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of this work is to lay before the public from time 
to time a view of the progressive state of learning 
in this country. The great number of perform- 
ances of this nature which for almost a century 
past have appeared in every part of Europe where 
knowledge is held in esteem, sufficiently proves 
that they have been found useful." The pro- 
jectors had concluded that their native country 
was falling behind in the race of nations : " North 
Britain may be considered as in a state of early 
youth, guided and supported by the more mature 
strength of her kindred country " — England. By 
their Review they hoped to arouse the latent 
powers of their fellow-citizens, and " to shew at 
this particular stage of the country's progress, the 
gradual advance of science would be a means of 
inciting them to a more eager pursuit of learning 
to distinguish themselves and to do honour to 
their country." 

The men who undertook this patriotic task 
formed a brilliant group. Sir James MacKintosh, 
in the preface to a reprint of the Review which 
appeared in 1818,"^ says of them that '' there are few 



* Longmans, London, and Constable, Edinburgh, 
8vo. The preface appears in MacKintosh's "Mis- 
collanoous Works,'* IL, 4(56. A list of tho authors of 
the BevicxD is given in Tytlor's "Life of Lord Karnes," 
L, 236. 
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anonymous writere. the discovery of whose names 
would be an object of curiosity after the lapse 
of sixty years. There are perhaps still fewer 
whose secret might be exposed to the public 
after that long period with perfect security to 
their reputation for equity and forbearance." At 
their head was Alexander Wedderbum, a young 
man of great ability who rose to be Lord High 
Chancellor of England and Earl of Bosslyn. The 
Review contains " his only known publication " — 
which is not extensive, being only 3| pages of 
criticism on some law volumes, and a Dalkeith 
schoolmaster's " Rudiments of the Greek Tongue." 
With him were associated Adam Smith, Robert- 
son the historian, and Dr. Blair of" Sermons" fame. 
It was on the religious side of its work that the 
Review came to grief. The community was at 
the time much agitated by the controversy over 
David Hume's writings. The Reviewers would 
fain have included him on their staff, but they 
hardly dared to take the risk. So careful were 
they not to give cause of offence that they left his 
recently published "History of the Stuarts" 
unnoticed, although they kept him informed of 
their progress and plans. But they only shifted 
the storm centre. Theological reviews were 
entrusted to Dr. John Jardine, one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh, whose well known piety they hoped 
would protect them from suspicion. But Jardine 
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handled some Secession publications severely, and 
great indignation was aroused. Wedderburn could 
not buce the storm, and the Review was withdrawn. 
Fraser Tytler states the case thus : — " When the 
censure they most justly bestowed on some of 
those miserable effusions of fanaticism which at 
that time disgraced both the pulpit and the press, 
excited such an outcry from the authors of these 
productions and their zealous partisans, that a 
regard both to the public tranquillity and their 
own, determined the reviewers to discontinue 
their labours."* 

Another reason has been suggested for the 
collapse. Mr. J. H. Millar f thinks that the 
** Review died, not by reason of its severity so 
much as by reason of the tendency to 'log- 
rolling.' All the contributors were on intimate 
terms with one another, and most of them were 
authors." In answer to which, it is enough to 
say that the Review contained the^r^^ published 
work of both Adam Smith and Robertson. 

1757 P— The Weekly Journal. The date 
usually assigned for the commencement of this 
paper is 1744, but it has not been traced further 
back than 1758. The British Museum has two 

•"Life of Lord Karnes" (1814), I., 233. 
t"A Literary Hist, of Scot.," p. 356. 
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numbers for that year marked vol. II., No. l.[ . . . ] 
The last figure may be one of the "'teens," or 
even hundreds, for the binder's knife has cut 
close into it, and may have removed other figures. 
The same knife has also shorn off any trace of an 
imprint if it ever existed. The numbers are dated 
February 17 and 23, are 4 pp. 4to, 3 cols, to the 

page. 

The Weekly Journal came prominently into 

notice in the autumn of 1765. A criminal case 
had been before the Courts, and had attracted 
considerable attention because of certain details 
connected with it, as well as of some alleged 
irregularities in the course of the trial.* An 
English barrister wrote an " opinion " on the whole 
procedure, which the Jowmcd published in its 
issue for October 2, 1765. In this action it was 
followed by several other Edinburgh journals. 
The publication caused grave offence, and all the 
erring publishers were summoned to appear before 
the Court of Session, which they did on November 
18. William Auld, who was cited as " the pub- 
lisher of the Edinburgh Weekly Jourruxl,** stood 
out as meriting severest censure for having been 
the first to issue the offending document, and for 
asking comments on it fix)m "gentlemen of the 
law '' who might be readers of the journal. He 

* See ante^Yol I., p. 103. 
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attempted no defence, but simply explained that 
" there being a great many copies of the said 
opinion in writing dispersed and going about in 
the city of Edinburgh in different hands, the 
declarant did procure two copies thereof, and did 
cause print the same in the said Weekly Journal, 
that he now is sensible he was wrong in so doing 
and is sorry therefor and submits himself to the 
Court."* The judge dealt leniently with the 
accused and dismissed them from the bar. Two 
years afterwards Auld, along with other Eldinburgh 
publishers, had again to appear to answer a further 
charge of contempt of court. They had quoted 
certain passages from a pamphlet, ''Dorando," 
which was a veiled criticism and comment upon 
the famous Douglas cause then pending. As in 
the first case, the offending newspaper men were 
let off with a rebuke, f 

In 1765 William Smellie entered into partner- 
ship with Robert and William Auld as printers, 
and this firm continued to publish the Jou/mal 
for a time. In 1766 Robert withdrew from the 
partnership and his place was taken by John 
Balfour, of the firm of Hamilton, Balfour & Neil. 
For a time matters went on smoothly till about 
the end of 1769, when disputes began between 



* Seott Magazine, XXVIL, 662. 
t Ibid., XXIX., 339. 
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Smellie and Aald There were several causes of 
difference, but one of the most acute was con- 
cerning the Journal, Smellie considered the 
newspaper a losing concern, and desired its dis- 
continuance, while Auld ''pertinaciously insisted 
that it should be continued" The result was that 
the latter withdrew from the copartnery in 1771.* 
How long the Jotcmal lived it is impossible to 
say. William Auld continued as a printer on his 
own account, and probably made arrangements for 
carrying it on. Qrantf quotes an advertisement 
from it of date 1775. But it could not have long 
survived that year. It is probable that it did not 
exist in 1780,^ and it had certainly disappeared 
by 1792. The Weekly Journal with which the 
names of Ballantyne and Scott are associated had 
no connection with it. 

1757.— The Edinburgh Magazine. No. 1, 
July, 1757. 62 pp., 8vo, 2 cols, to the page : price 
6d. monthly. Motto : " Floriferis ut apes in salti- 
bus omnia libunt omnia nos." ^'Printed by 
Walter Buddiman, Junior, and Company, 



♦ Kerr's "Memoirs of Smellie," I., 324. 

t "Old and New Edinburgh," HI., 89. 

|Tlie papers enumerated by the Oenileman and 
Lady's Focket Begisier of July 27, 1780, leaves no room 
for it. See ante. Vol. I., p. 155. 
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Morocco's Close, Lawn-Market." This imprint 
was in Vol. V. modified to " Wal. Raddiman, Jun., 
W. Auld and Company, Morocco's Close, Lawn- 
Market." In the sixth (and last) volume the 
name reverted to the original form. 

The general scope of the Edinburgh Magazine^ 
which is said to have " flourished with great 6clat/' 
was the same as that of the Scots Magazine, and 
in the prefisMse to the opening volume it had to 
justify its appearance as against the older journal. 
This it did in the following &shion : as to *' what 
induced us to engage in a new magazine when 
this part of the Kingdom was in possession of one 
which had so long and deservedly enjoyed the 
public favour. It will be allowed that the bounds 
of a monthly magazine, besides what it must 
necessarily contain, cannot comprehend every 
occasional essay, poem, etc., which merits notice." 
It declared that there was room in the capital for 
both. The contents were of the usual character, 
and comprised a miscellaneous and an historical 
section. In the second volume, beginning January, 
1758, these two parts were separately paged, but 
this arrangement was soon ended. Each year had 
a supplementary part added. The journal was 
abo Embellished with maps, engraving;, and music. 
A notice in Vol. Y. indicated the scope of the 
magazine as being "a general representation of 
the Religion, Manners, Politics, Entertainments, 
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etc., of Great Britain, and in particular of Scot- 
land." The editor, who was Walter Buddiman, 
Jun., states that "to gratify that appetite for 
novelty which is natural to the human mind, by 
an agreeable variety, has been our constant aim." 
Although soon after its start the projectors were 
able to speak of " the agreeable reception " given 
to the magazine, it came to an end after a career 
of less than six years. The last number was sent 
out December, 1762. It took the unusual course 
of announcing the end in three columns of poetry^ 
headed " Extremum hunc nobis Arethusa concede 
laborem. — Virg." After declaring that, 

"When lifted to the literary field, 
A pregnant prospect did our labours yield," 

the writer proceeded to make an historical survey 
of the time during which the Magazine had 
existed, and ended by hinting at the troubles 
that had beset its course. He congratulated 
himself that 

"Thus with success we laboured to improve. 
Our chief ambition was our country's love; 
Nor flattery knew, nor dipp'd in party rage, 
No foul invective stain'd the honest page. 



The fault of Fabius was our only crime.*' 
Rivals, however, came up from the south, and 



t 
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these destroyed the chance the Magazine had, 
even in the city of its birth. 

"To these we stooped not, till they bore along 
Our noblest friends of genius, taste, and song. 
Who, smit with love of novelty, withdrew, 
And joined the standards of an alien crew. 
'Tis vain to struggle when our Friends rebell : 
When Brutus drew the poniard Caesar fell. 

<^ Yot lot us fall, some little praise is due ; 
We brought the Laurel, bring the Olive too : 
Supremely happy if in these approved 
You now vouchsafe the countenance we loved. 
Happy at least that war and discord cease, 
And we and Caledonia sleep in peace.'* 

When the Buddimans sent out their Weekly 
Magazine in 1768, they suggested that the new 
journal was the resurrection of the old, for they 
headed its opening verses "Resurgo." The 
appearance and scope of the two magazines were 
practically the same. 

1759.— The Edinburgh Chronicle, No. 1, 

Thursday, March 22, 1759, 8 pp., large 4to, three 
columns to the page. Price 2id., every Thursday 
and Saturday. No. 1 contained no imprint, and 
was issued in a second edition. In No. 2 the imprint 
ran : — Printed for Q. Hamilton, J. Balfour, and P. 
Neil, and sold at the shop of William Qray, Book- 
seller, East Wing of the New Elxchange. The 
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title page of Vol. I. (52 numbers) added to the 
above name — "or Universal Intelligencer, con- 
taining, besides a full collection of news, foreign 
and domestic, a variety of useful and entertaining 
essays in prose and poetry." Motto : — 

'' Quicquid agunt homines, votum, tiraor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli.'' — Juv. 

In No. 48 (Saturday, September 1, 1759), the 
imprint became — " Edinburgh : printed by Qavin 
Hamilton, John Balfour, Patrick Neil, and John 
Reid, for the said P. Neil, and J. Beid : and sold 
at the Printing Office in the College, and by 
William Gray in the Exchange." 

The distinctive plan of the Chronicle was thus 
stated : — 

''The design of it is to give a full collection of news, 
foreign and domestic, arranged in the most distinct 
manner; together with a variety of essays relating to 
entertainments, politics, literature, manufactures, 
antiquities, &c. The public may be assured that no 
pains or expense will be spared to render this paper 
useful and entertaining; and the learned and ingeni- 
ous of this country are hereby invited to contribute 
their endeavours to render this undertaking a national 
advantage. Ingenious essays on all subjects, and every 
remarkable anecdote, will readily find a place in the 
Edinburgh Chronicle.** 

Books were noticed, but the place given to 
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literature was in general not large. Space was 
devoted mainly to papers reprinted from various 
journals. Foreign news bulked largely, although 
local news had a larger place than was usual at 
the time. 

At first the Chronicle met with considerable 
success. On September 15 the issue was made 
tri-weekly — Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday; 
changed a fortnight later to Monday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday — and the price reduced to 2d. That 
they could publish so cheaply was matter of 
congratulation to the conductors. ''It will be 
apparent to everybody," they said, "that this 
paper, considering its extent and variety, is the 
cheapest that has hitherto been published in 
Qreat Britain." The paper, however, soon got 
into difficultiea At Christmas it complained that 
a report had been " maliciously raised and indus- 
triously spread " that the conductors did not care 
for advertisements. This they contradicted, and 
spoke of their "extensive, and still growing, 
circulation." In March they wrote, "in contra- 
diction to the idle and malicious reports of self- 
interested persons," that the Chronicle was not 
about to stop publication. This obstruction the 
editors had no hesitation in describing as malicious. 
They spoke bitterly of " the blustering opposition 
shewn to us by men whom self-interest, rather 
than provocation on our part, has prompted to be 
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our enemies" — a denunciation which probably 
points at their contemporaries in journalism. They 
themselves showed a worthy integrity. The 
printers complained that they had been rudely 
attacked by the Caledmiian Mercury, and asked 
the Chronicle to insert their defence; but even 
although the request came from their own printers, 
who were in partnership with the publishers, they 
refused on the ground that they had nothing to 
do with " private diflferences." 

At the beginning of April, 1760, subscribers 
were advised to complete their sets as on April 12 
'* all the numbers unsold are to be returned to the 
Stamp Office." On the last day of the same month 
the paper appeared as a weekly. In announcing 
the change, the editors say : — ^*' As the expense of 
publishing this paper three times a week is much 
greater than we at first had reason to believe ; and, 
as the sales have not answered the expense, we are 
advised, and do intend, to publish this paper once 
a week — viz., on Wednesdays. This in the 
prospect of peace, of which we have some appear- 
ances, will be the most eligible expedient for pre- 
serving the original plan of the paper." The 
alteration caused sorrow in certain quarters. A 
correspondent of William Smellie, who had some 
part in the production of the paper, writing to 
him, said " the bad success of the Chronicle has 
affected me much," and especially deplored ''its 
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being reduced to a weekly paper."* The paper 
saccumbed soon after. The last number examined 
is No. 150, dated " From Wednesday, April 30, to 
Wednesday, May 7, 1760." Kerr hints that when 
Balfour joined Auld as printers in 1766,t he 
carried the Chronicle with him into the new firm, 
but in this he was likely mistaken. 

1760.— The Religious Magazine, or Chris- 
tian's Storehouse. No. 1. Vol. I., July, 1760, 
56 pp., 8vo., price 6d. monthly. Printed for David 
Faterson^ the publisher, and sold by the Book- 
sellers, and by David Pearson, chapman in Culross. 
Motto— 

"O how divine to trend the milky way, 
To the bright palace of the Lord of day ; 
His court admire or for His favour sue. 
Or leagues of friendship with Uis saints renew." 

Young's **Last Day,'* 

The Prospectus stated that the general contents 
would include "a plain system of divinity," church 
history. Christian biography, practical pieces, and 
selected poetry. 

The British Museum has the first two numbers 
only. 

* " Ken-'s " Life of Smellie," I., 48. 
t Ibid., I., 319. 
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1763.— The Edinburgrh Museum, or North 
British Hasrazinet No. 1, January, 1763, 48 pp., 
aflerwards increased to 64 pp., 8vo., two columns 
to the page ; in a blue cover, monthly. Edinburgh : 
printed by Oil. Martin and Jo. Wotherspoon. 
Motto : — " Sunt bona, sunt qusedam mediocria, 
sunt mala plura." The introduction states that 

"The most perfect general idea the editors of the 
North British Magazine are able to form of a work of 
this nature is the following : — 1st. That it ought to 
contain a selection of the' most useful and agreeable 
parts of the arts and sciences and the belles lettresy not 
piled up in a systematical order, but disposed in a 
loose, disarranged manner, so as to form a pleasing 
variety, and so as the materials may ly near at hand, 
and ready for use. 2nd. That it should exhibit a just 
and animated picture of the present age, the times in 
which it is published, taken either in political, literary, 
or moral points of view." 

In addition to what may be called the magazine 
proper, there were issued with each number, with 
distinct pagination for separate binding, two 
supplements, an " Ancient and Modem History " 
of 16 pp., and '* Lives of Eminent Men," 8 pp. 
The general contents of the magazine itself were : — 
1. Selected or original articles on a large variety 
of general subjects. 2. Poetry. 3. A history and 
chronology of the events of each month. 4. Births, 
marriages, &c., and personal paragraph& 5. New 
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books, with extracts. In many respects the 
MtLseum resembled the better known Scuts 
Magazhie, The first volume contained two 
engravings after Hogarth. 

The magazine lasted for two years only, the 
closing issue being that for December, 1764. The 
explanation of the publishers for the discontinuance 
runs thus: — "Though the reception which the 
Edinburgh MtLseicm hath met with has not been 
upon the whole unfavourable, yet the sale of it 
hath never been such as to afiford a sufficient com- 
pensation to the publishers for the trouble and 
expense attending its publication : they have there- 
fore resolved to put a period to that work in order 
to avoid the disadvantage of carrying it on without 
suitable encouragement." The publishers'euphem- 
ism in the last sentence is worthy of note. 

1764.— The Citizen, No. 1. Edinburgh: 
printed in the year MDCCLXiv. 16 pp., square 
8vo., price twopence. 

The first page had the above as a kind of title. 
The text occupied pp. 3-16, p. 2 being blank. The 
whole is devoted to the discussion of the wicked 
ways of the Town Council in the matter of how it 
exercised its ecclesiastical patronage. " The 
conduct of the Town Council of this city, in resum- 
ing the right of patronage to the prejudice of us, 
the citizens," said the writer, " has of late afforded 

H 
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ample matter of conversation and debate. This 
act of the Council, equally unpopular in manner 
and substance, deprives us, the present citizens, of 
privileges enjoyed by our ancestors for these 
hundred years." The Citizen is not a periodical 
in the ordinary sense. It appears here because it 
has been catalogued as such in the Bodleian 
Library. It has more of the nature of a fugitive 
pamphlet. One number only has been examined. 

1764.— The Edinburgrh Advertiser. No. 1. 

January 3, 1764. 8 pp., large 4to, 3 cols, to page. 
" Edinburgh: printed by Alexander Donaldson and 
John Reid, and sold at their printing house in the- 
Castlehill, where advertisements and commissions 
are taken in. Advertisements and commissions 
are also taken in at A. Donaldson's shop in Edin- 
burgh, and also at his shop near Norfolk Street, 
in the Strand, London." No. 2 gave the price as 
2Jd. 

The opening number fully sets forth the reasons 
why the Advertiser was undertaken : — 

"The alterations that took place in October last re- 
lating to the course of the posts, suggested the idea of 
the expediency and utility of a newspaper calculated in 
some measure to correspond to the frequency of the 
posts. By the late regulations there are five posts 
from London, viz., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Friday, Saturday, on all of which days newspapers may 
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be received from the metropolis; but on two of them, 
viz., Tuesday and Friday, there are no newspapers 
published in Edinburgh. ... At the desire, there- 
fore, of several gentlemen, merchants and others, the 
editors have been induced to publish the Edinburgh 
Advertiser.'* 

The journal was accordingly published on Tues- 
days and Fridays. With quite unusual uniformity, 
the same da}rs of publication were maintained to 
the last. As to the general scope of the paper, 
the projectors say : — 

''Besides what are properly called news, the Editors 
will give the utmost attention to whatever regards 
religion, trade, manufactures, agriculture, and politics 
in Great Britain and of the Colonies thereof. . . . 
Nor shall the article of entertainment, for which there 
is so large a demand, be unregarded. Essays on useful, 
ingenious, and entertaining subjects, both in prose and 
verse, and of moderate extent, will bo thankfully 
received and readily inserted." 

The title page of the first half-yearly volume bore 
the motto, which appears to have been an Edin- 
burgh favourite : — 

•'Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus nostri est farrago libelli." 

It also had the imprint : " Printed by Alexander 
Donaldson and John Reid, for Alexander Donald- 
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son." Reid's name, however, disappeared with 
No. 67, Tuesday, August 21, 1764. 

Alexander Donaldson* had already made his 
name well known as the purveyor of cheap 
reprints. By the Act of 1709, copyright lasted for 
14 years only, although the London booksellers 
and printers, acting on what they considered 
common law, claimed perpetuity in literary pro- 
perty. Donaldson disregarded their opinion and 
flooded the market with cheap copies of volumes 
whose legal copyright had expii'ed. The situation 
involved several important law suits, but Donaldson 
ultimately got a final decision in his favour. The 
contest, however, did not leave the adventurous 
Edinburgh printer scatheless. In the year before 
he began the Advertiser, he received the censure 
of Dr. Johnson, who laughingly declared him to be 
" no better than Robin Hood, who robbed the rich 
in order to give to the poor." Croker indexed 
him as " Donaldson, Alexander, the piratical book- 
seller." With such an enterprising printer and 
publisher, it is not astonishing that the Advertiser 
made its way, even although it had the Courant 
and the Mercury as rivals. In beginning his 
second volume (No. 53), Donaldson had the satis- 
faction of intimating that " the design was well 



* Donaldson was the grandson of Capt. Donaldeon 
of the Ga^.eiU, 
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relished by the public, and a numerous subscrip- 
tion was obtained. . . . We have received 
letters from our correspondents and readers in 
Edinburgh and almost every county in Scotland 
that our labours have not been unacceptable." 

Exactly ten years after the start of the paper, 
its control passed into the hands of Donaldson's 
son, James, then a youth of twenty-two, and 
destined to leave his name unalterably associated 
with Edinburgh, through his bequest of the money 
that founded Donaldson*s Hospital. His name 
appears in the imprint, for the first time, January 
4, 1774. It was during the son's proprietorship 
of the journal that the most stirring events of its 
history took place. In 1792 a contemporary 
referred to it as " the least political in Eklin- 
burgh," filling its space with " historical affairs," 
and leaving little room for "political subjects." 
Donaldson, however, did not escape altogether 
from the troubles of the time. Scotland was 
moved to its centre by the sedition scares that 
were abroad, and the Advertiser oflBce fell under 
the suspicion of the authorities: — "About the 
year 1794, a most vexatious circumstance occurred. 
Some of the workmen in the printing-office took 
it into their heads to print what was called a 
seditious handbill, and to scatter it among the 
inhabitants of the Cowgate and other low streets, 
telling them it was how to get cheap sugar. The 
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dangerous missile was traced to the Advertiser 
office, and it was a grievous blow to Mr. Donald- 
son to have a magistrate come to his immaculate 
premises to seize the printera of a seditious paper. 
The delinquents were not treated very harshly, 
but their connection with the printing-house was 
at an end."* 

The international complications of the time 
made the people eager for news, and Donaldson 
did his best to supply the want. He " decidedly 
adopted the politics of Pitt and Dundas, and 
advocated their cause with no great delicacy 
towards those who differed from them. . . . The 
Edinburgh Advertiser was carried on by very 
inexpensive means. No liberal fees were paid to 
reporters and correspondents; whatever news 
came by chance or could be extracted from the 
London newspapers, was sufficient for the northern 

provincial appetite The Morning 

Chronicle, conducted by Mr. Perry, and often 
containing articles by Mr. Fox and the Whig 
party, played an important part among the 
journals of the metropolis, but was too strong for 
the Advertiser, and never entered its office to 
dilute or modify its anti-Jacobinism. This was 
the temper of the general public : hatred and fear 



*" Reminiscences of a Printer in the Advertiser 
office"— Icwtire Hour, February, 1867. 
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of the French predominated, and the Edinburgh 
Advertiser prospered greatly." * Mr. Norrie gives 
an amusing illustration of this Edinburgh hatred 
towards their ancient allies. He says that 
Donaldson sometimes increased the number of the 
enemy who fell in battle by ten times, and adds 
that '^ at the close of the war it was computed 
that the Advertiser had killed more Frenchmen 
than there was population in France ! "f The 
paper was also fortunate in the days of publication, 
for it frequently anticipated its contemporarie& 
News of the Battle of the Nile came on a Friday, 
and Donaldson jocularly declared that he had 
special arrangements with Pitt "to favour him 
with early and authentic intelligence." 

In 1820 some change in the proprietorship 
seemed pending. On January 29 of that year the 
imprint contained only the words, " Published by 
James Donaldson. Price 7d." On Friday, March 
10, this was changed to " Printed by Claud Muir- 
head " — an imprint which, on Tuesday, November 
21, was amplified into ** Printed and published by 
Claud Muirhead." The title page of the first half 
volume of 1820 contained the longer imprint. 
The change of proprietorship from Donaldson to 
Muirhead involved no drastic alteration in the 

* Ibid. 

t" Edinburgh Newspapers,** p. 1. 
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conducting of the pape^, for the new owner was 
the son of one who had " long been the principal 
manager and superintendent of the office." The 
Muirheads retained the property to the end.* 

In 1832 the Advertiser felt the pressure of the 
times upon it. From its start it had made little 
or no alteration in its general appearance, the 
only increase in size being from 4to to small folio. 
On Tuesday, July 3, of that year, the paper sud- 
denly blossomed into 4 pp. folio of the modem 
newspaper size. Its readers had urged the incon- 
venience of its shape, and the owner said, 
" Though we are not fond of innovations, we can 
see no objection to gratify our readers." At the 
same time a general declaration of policy was 
made : " We shall firmly and fearlessly advocate 
constitutional principles." It was the time when 
the Church was entering on what became known 
as the Ten Years' Conflict. The Advertiser deter- 
mined to support the Moderate side in the 
interests of peace and order in the Church, 
"seeing that now its very existence is assailed 
under the mask of reform." It continued an 
advocate of the Elstablished Church to the very 
end. 

The change of size was probably coincident 
with the acceptance of the editorial control of the 



* Claud Muirhcad died March 28, 1872, aged 90. 
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paper by Rev. [Dr.] Andrew Crichton. For some 
little time it had been under the direction of 
the versatile Robert Chambers — how long is 
unknown.* In 1832, however, bp firm began the 
issue of their HiaUyrical Newspaper and their 
well known J(yicrnal : and he seems then to have 
withdrawn. Years afterwards he added this sen- 
tence to his "Traditions of Edinburgh," in 
reference to the Advertiser. He says it " was for 
a long course of years the prominent journal on 
the Conservative side, and eminently lucrative, 
chiefly through its multitude of advertisements." 
Crichton, who made some reputation for himself 
in Eklinburgh as an editor and author, did much 
to enhance the usefulness of the paper. He 
retired from it in June, 1851. His place was 
taken by Robert W. Paterson, who continued in 
office till the journal suspended publication. 

When it required only five years to complete 
a century of existence, the Advertiser dis- 
appeared. Its proprietor had apparently got 
tired of it, although he had been connected with 
it one way or another nearly all his life. The 
last imprint ran : " Edinburgh : printed and pub- 
lished at the office No. 91 Rose St., by Claud 
Muirhead, and also published at the office, No. 13 



* Mr. A. H. Millar has given the dates 1829-32.-- 
TeopWi Friend, July 7, 1902. 
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South Hanover St., every Tuesday and Friday 
morning." The concluding number was dated 
Tuesday, March 29, 1859, and the journal was 
then merged in ihe Edinhxirgh Evening Courant. 
Its last words were a protest : " As a contemporary, 
the Evening Post, has somewhat oflSciously been 
publishing, during the past fortnight, an article in 
which it speaks of the cessation of the Advertiser 
* as an event which we have been expecting for 
some time' — a statement which may possibly 
lead some people to imagine that the Advertiser 
has become an unprofitable property — ^we take 
leave to mention that such is not the case. The 
sale of the Advei^tiser has taken place for private 
reasons on the part of the proprietor, and we may 
add that it closes its career with a circulation 
which we have good reason to believe to be about 
double that of the Evening Post" 

The Courant received its partner with open 
arms, testifying to its ancient "respectability" 
and to " the integrity and ability with which it 
has always been conducted as well as the courtesy 
and fidelity with which it has ever held its course." 
The incorporation took place on April 1, 1859. 
Four years before its withdrawal, the circulation 
of the Advertiser was set down at 1,433 copies. 



1768.— The Weekly Magazine, or Edin- 
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burgh Amusement,* containing the essence of 
all the Magazines, Reviews, Newspapers, etc., pub- 
lished in Great Britain. Also extracts from every 
work of merit, whether politjfeal, literary, or 
comical, being a Register of the Writings and 
Transactions of the Times. No. 1, July 7, 1768. 
32 pp. 8vo. The separate numbers contained no 
imprint, but the title page of the volume bore : 
" Edinburgh : printed by and for Wal. Ruddiman, 
Junr., Foresters' Wynd, Lawn Market." The motto 
was: 

" Floriferifl ut apes in saltibus omnia libunt omnia nos/' 

The first volume was dedicated to Sir Lawrence 
Dundas, Bt., M.P. 

The conductor or editor was Walter Ruddiman, 
the nephew of the famous Thomas Ruddiman, 
and his journal was the first weekly magazine to 
appear in Scotland. It was meant to rival the 
Scots Magazine. The editor evidently considered 
his paper the true successor and continuation of 
his Edinburgh Magazine of 1759, for he headed 
his poetical introduction, '*Resurgo," and then 
continued : 



*The magazine is occasionally referred to as the 
Scots Weekly Maqazine. Cf., e.g., Maidment's "Scot- 
tish Ballads and Songs,'* I., 215. 
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**I, who ere while, by emulation led, 
Fondly pursued the magazining trade^ 
Explored the paths of literary fame, 
Gave birth to genius,** etc., etc. 

— an effusion which he signed "W. R., Junr." 
Under his management the Magitziiie achieved 
unusual success. When he died, June 18, 1781, 
the Caledonian Mercury said that, in conducting 
the paper, he " discovered a degree of genius and 
literary merit not inferior perhaps to any of his 
contemporaries."* The paper itself followed hard 
upon the plan of the Scots Magazine. It con- 
tained light articles of the type current at the 
time, and, in addition, made a specialty of contri- 
butions that were judged of practical utility, 
suitable, as the publisher says, for the require- 
ments of physician, virtuoso, country gentleman, 
merchant, mechanic, or farmer. The poetical 
department contained a larger number of pieces 
that are still considered of merit than was usual. 
It has been noted that both Telford, the engineer, 
and Mayne, the author of the " Siller Gun," con- 
tributed rhymes to its pages, and that the paper 
was a means of beginning a friendship between 



*''The Ruddimana in Scotland,** by Q, H. 
Johnstone, Edinburgh, 1901, gives many interesting 
facts about the literary and other activities of this 
well-known family. 
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them that lasted till 1834. Its special feature, 
however, was the news section. It laid itself out 
to give a weekly summary of events, and every- 
thing was done to make this part as fresh and 
full as possible. 

There is a consensus of opinion that the appear- 
ance of Robert Fergusson's poems in the pages of 
the Magazine contributed much to its popularity. 
Dr. A. B. Grosart, that fervent partisan of the 
poet, says that, because of his contributions 
" Ruddiman's Weekly leapt at a bound to a then 
unparalleled success. The successive numbers 
were eagerly waited and watched for. Coffee- 
rooms and clubs rang with talk of the successive 
poems. From every nook of broad Scotland com- 
plimentary letters and verses were received by the 
jubilant publisher."" There can be no doubt that 
Fergusson and Ruddiman were on exceptionally 
good terms. In his " Last Will " the poet desires 
that it should be registered in Walier*8 Weekly 
Magazine, and in the " Ckxlicil " he writes : 

"To Walter Ruddiman, whose pon 
Still screened me from the Dunce's den, 
I leave of phiz a picture. . . ." 



* " Life of Ferguson," p. 98. Chap. 8 gives a list of 
Fergusson's contributions to the Magazine, In 1773 they 
were issued in separate volume form. 
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Bat, perhaps, it is too much to give to Fergusson 
the whole credit for the favour with which the 
magazine was received. The editor himself had 
another explanation. Writing in the number for 
July 11, 1782, he said— "To the novelty of the 
plan, which admitted every variety of miscellaneous 
literature, with a full 7iarrative of the public 
occurrences of the week, may be ascribed its 
uncommon success "—the italics being his own. 
Owing to the tax on newspapers, news was dear. 
By its plan, the Magazine was a newspaper to all 
intents and purposes, and, in addition, its price 
made it easily accessible. The citizens of Edin- 
burgh and neighbourhood would have belied their 
reputation for healthy economy had they not sub- 
scribed to it rather than to the high-priced 
journals, its contemporaries. Amot, the historian 
of Edinburgh, after describing the contents of the 
Magazine, says — "As this was afforded very 
cheap, the publication was very successful. Indeed 
it became so in a degree unprecedented in Scot- 
land, for in winter 1776 the number of copies sold 
amounted to 3000 weekly." 

For some years nothmg noteworthy happened, 
but by 1777 the open hostility of other publishers 
was aroused. They complained that Ruddiman's 
paper was escaping its legal dues, and so damaging 
their trade by an unfair competition. They 
accordingly made a joint formal representation to 
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the authorities, who took up the case, and called 

Buddiman before the Court of Exchequer to show 

cause why he should not be punished for evading 

the Stamp Acts. The case was tried on June 16, 

1777. The editor drew some fine distinctions. 

He pleaded that the publication day of the journal 

was Thursday, on which day no post arrived in 

Edinburgh, and the Magazine, accordingly, could 

not be a newspaper, but a pamphlet, as it had 

been registered ; that no objection had been taken 

although it was now in its 9th year ; that other 

papers were in the same case ; and that the Act 

had no relation to magazines. The ingenious 

defence feiiled, even although it was asserted that 

" the essays from time to time published in it had 

been of essential service to the manufactures and 

improvements of the country." Ruddiman had a 

verdict recorded against him, but in view of all 

the circumstances, the judgment was not made 

retrospective. Ruddiman met the situation by 

publishing the news section under the title of 

Rvddiman'a Weekly Mercv/ry and continuing 

the issue of the other part under the old name. 

This, however, was not the last trial of strength 
which Ruddiman had with the authorities. One 
point still remained doubtful, viz., that with regard 
to the interval of publication which put a journal 
beyond the scope of the Stamp Act. All weeklies 
were considered newspapers if they published 
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newB. The region beyond the seven days was 
doubtful. Ruddiman, accordingly, changed his day 
of issue to Thursday, on December 30, 1779, and 
thereafter sent out his numbers every eighth day. 
At the same time he resumed " our primary plan** 
of publishing two departments — news and mis- 
cellaneous. This arrangement was continued till 
Tuesday, June 27, 1780, when the editor had to 
withdraw. He stated that " a fresh prosecution 
in Exchequer is just commenced against us at the 
suit of the Crown. To attempt a second opposition 
to such superior force would be vain." He com- 
promised by inserting, in place of the " History 
of the Times," a monthly summary of events. 
Publication day was fixed for Thursday. 

The volume (47) which began on December 30, 
1779, changed its name to The Edinburgh 
Maga::ine or Literary Amusement, " containing 
the essence of all magazines, reviews, etc., with a 
variety of original pieces by men of literature, 
both in prose and verse. Also extracts from new 
publications of merit, on whatever subject or 
science, being an ^entertaining record of the 
writings and transactions of the times." In 1780 
the circulation stood at 1,400 weekly. 

The American War of Independence dealt a 
severe blow to papers which did not give up-to- 
date news; and the Magazine felt the pressure 
thus caused. It stopped publication on July 11, 
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1782. " This miscellany," it said, " circumscribed 
as it has been in the historical dep€krtment, is ill 
calculated to satisfy a curiosity so ardent or an 
anxiety so natural at the present momentous 
crisis. And it is from this circumstance the pub- 
lishers have not of late reaped an adequate 
recompcnce for the expense and labour attending 
the execution of this work. It is, therefore, not 
without much concern they find it necessary to 
discontinue the publication for the present." 

The suspension continued over a year. Publi- 
cation was not resumed till July 3, 1783. The 
title was then changed to The Edinburgh Weekly 
Magazine, a name which it retained to the end. 

Soon after the new starts the Ruddiman in 
charge had another tussle with the Revenue 
officials. In the number for July 10, 1783, he 
intimated that he had intended to insert a fort- 
nightly report of news, but that he had " received 
information from the officers of stamp duties that 
it is their fixed resolution to prosecute every 
printer who shall publish news or occurrences in 
any form whatever upon unstamped paper ofbener 
than once a month." The publisher had per- 
force to submit. Towards the end of the same 
year, he tried another evasion, this time to pro- 
vide weekly accounts of the proceedings in 
Parliament, but again the authorities threatened 
proceedings unless stamped paper was used. The 

I 
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editor again thought discretion the better part of 
valour, although he retorted that he " knew of no 
Act of Parliament which subjects the news of a 
fortnight to a stamp duty, any more than the 
news of a month." On December 25, 1783, he 
adopted the plan of devoting every fourth number 
to Parliamentary intelligence. 

The Magazine appears to have been dis- 
continued during the course of the following year. 
The last number examined is that for June 10, 
1784, but Mr. Johnstone says the end did not 
come till June 24, 1784. 

1772.— The Scots Fanner. Dedicated to 
the purposes of Agriculture. No. 1, September, 
1772, given gratis as a specimen. If proper 
encouragement is given. No. 2 is to be published 
on the first Monday of November, and a number 
afterwards on the first Monday of every month — 
6d. each : published by Wm. Auld. — Nothing 
further is known than what is contained in this 
notice. 

1773. —Medical and Philosophical Com- 
mentaries. By a Society in Edinburgh. The 
issue at first was quarterly. Part I. containing 110 
pp. 8vo. It was undated. London: printed for 
J. Murray, No. 32 Fleet Street; Kincaid & 
Creech, and W. Drummond, Edinburgh, and T. 
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Ewing, Capel Street, Dublin. Although London 
occupied the chief place, the Commentariea was 
really an Edinburgh publication* It stated that 
" it will form annually one volume in 8vo, consist- 
ing of four parts, one of which will be published 
quarterly. Every part will comprehend four 
sections, treating of the following subjects : — ^An 
account of the best new books, and those branches 
of philosophy most intimately connected with it ; 
medical commentaries and observations; medical 
news, and a list of new medical publications." 

The origin of this publication is interesting. In 
1731 a Society was established in Edinburgh for 
the "improvement of medical knowledge," the 
famous Dr. Alexander Munro, primiia, acting as 
secretary. At different periods the transactions 
of this learned body were published under the 
title "Medical Essays and Observations." In 
time the Society widened its scope, and became 
the Philosophical Society, which in due course 
paved the way for the well known Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, begun in 1783. As the Philo- 
sophical Society, they continued to send out their 
transactions under the general name of " Essays 
and Observations, Physical and Literary," but in 
1773 a new departure was made, and the Medical 
and Philoaophical Commeritaries was issued as 
above. 

The immediate reason given for the appearance 
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of the publication was that no distinctively 
medical journal was being issued, and that the 
Commentarii de Rebus in Scientia NaUirali ct 
Mcdiciiui Oestis, begun in Leipzig twenty years 
before, though successful and important, was 
beyond the reach of many. Though his name is 
not given till a few years later, it was understood 
that Dr. Andrew Duncan was the moving spirit in 
the journal. He was the secretary of the Society, 
and the burden of the work fell on him. In Vol. 
IV. (1776) the introduction says — "The conduct 
of every part of this work depends so much upon Dr. 
Duncan that whatever prevents him from attending 
to it must necessarily retard the publication." 
The Comvientaries speedily assumed an important 
place in the medical world. Vol. II. said that it 
had met " with no indifferent reception from the 
public." From the start it was translated into 
German, and Vol. VI. (1779) noted " the extensive 
sale of the English edition of their work, and the 
translation of it into other languages." Several 
changes occurred during the course of publication. 
In 1779 the imprint became: — "London; printed 
for John Murray, No. 32 Fleet Street ; W. Drum- 
mond, J. Bell, W. Creech, and C. Elliot, Edin- 
burgh." In 1780, the name was changed to 
Medical Commentaries, exhibiting a concise view 
of the latest and most important discoveries in 
medicine and medical philosophy, collected and 
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published by Andrew Duncan, M.D. London: 
printed for Charles Dilly in the Poultry. In an 
editorial, dated Edinburgh, May 12, 1783, Dr. 
Duncan announced that the quarterly method of 
publication would be dropped in favour of an 
annual volume. From 1787 the journal was pub- 
lished by C. Eliot, Edinburgh, and soon after, on 
his death, by Peter Hill, at the Cross, Edinburgh. 
In 1795 the publisher became G. Mudie, Edin- 
burgh; and in 1796 it appeared as Annals oj 
Medicine, still an annual volume. In the new 
form the successive publishers were G. Mudie, and 
Bell & Bradfute, both of Edinburgh. Publication 
in this form ended in 1801. Next year its place 
was taken by 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jow^nal, 
exhibiting a concise view of the latest and most 
important discoveries in Medicine, Surgery, and 
Pharmacy. No. 1, January, 1805, 128 pp. 8vo., 
price 3s. quarterly. Edinburgh: printed for 
Archibald Constable & Company by D. Willison, 
Craig's Close, Edinburgh. Within a few numbers 
the printing was done by Schaw & Son, Edin- 
burgh. The second annual volume was printed 
by D. Ramsay & Son, the third by G. Ramsay & 
Co., and, in 1821 and onwards, for the heirs of D. 
Willison, all of Edinburgh. In 1819 the price 
per number was raised to 4s. It was illustrated 
throughout 
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The change into the more recognised channels 
of periodical literature was due to the growth of 
interest in medical science, not onl^ in Eklinburgh, 
but throughout the kingdom. Some me€ms of 
communication were urgently needed, and none of 
the existing journals devoted to the subject 
inspired confidence. Dr. Andrew Duncan, the 
younger, a well known authority at the time, 
declared that a London venture, ''Phillips 
Txibhiah [as he terms it] is bought merely because 
there is nothing else to be had, and that the 
London practitioners are so tired of it that they 
have been projecting another publication."* Edin- 
burgh, however, was full of medical men of more 
than average renown, and they pushed forward 
the appearance of a journal for themselves, the 
editorial charge being confided to Dr. Duncan. 

The plan of the new Journal was generally the 
same as that of the Annals whose place it took. 
Elach number was divided into three parts — " The 
first is appropriated to original communications, 
the second to the critical analysis of medical 
publications, the last to miscellaneous intelligence. 
[The Journal] enumerates among its correspon- 
dents some of the most eminent persons in the 
profession : it presents an impartial review of the 
most important works on the subjects to which it 

* " Archibald Constable and His CorrespondeDts,'' I., 61. 
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18 devoted, and records in its miscellaneous 
department many interesting facts and observa- 
tions which, in defect of such a repository, might 
have remained unnoticed." Though the title 
indicated that both medicine and surgery were to 
be dealt with, it has been noticed that at the 
beginning the latter occupied a comparatively 
inconspicuous place in the pages of the magazine. 
From the start, however, it was very successful. 
In 1809 the publishers informed the public, 
through advertisement, that, " after the experience 
of five years, the editors have the satisfieu^tion of 
finding the patronage with which they have been 
honoured progressively increasing, the circulation 
of the Journal becoming more extensive, and 
their correspondents more numerous." 

Dr. Duncan continued sole editor till 1820, 
when Robert Christison and David Craigie were 
associated with him in the work. « In the year 
which saw the bankruptcy of the publisher, 
Duncan resigned, and the Journal passed into 
possession of the Blacks (1827. Edinburgh: 
printed for Adam Black, North Bridge, by John 
Stark). They retained it till the constitution of 
the periodical was changed in 1855. In 1833 
the firm's name appears as Adam & Charles Black. 
For four years, from 1849, the printer was Robert 
Inches, Old Assembly Close, and after 1852 Neill 
& Co. From 1832 to 1853 Dr. Craigie acted as 
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sole editor, but in the latter year he retired, and 
William Seller took over the management 

The " Forties " of the nineteenth century saw 
exceptional activity in medical journalism in 
Edinburgh. In 1841 there was started The 
London and Edinburgh Monthly Jov/mal of 
Medical Science, edited by [Sir] John Rose 
Cormack, M.D. The chief reason for its appear- 
ance was that there was no monthly journal 
devoted to medicine published anywhere in the 
British Isles. In 1844 The Northern Journal of 
Medicine was begun, also as a monthly. After 
having lasted for two years, it was, in July, 1846, 
amalgamated with the Monthly Jov/mal, the com- 
bination retaining the name of the older magazine. 
In 1848 the Monthly Retrospect of the Medical 
Sciences appeared under the editorship of Dr. 
Alexander Fleming and [Sir] M. T. Qairdner, 
Its course was also short, for it was in time 
absorbed by the Monthly Journal, which still 
continued on its way under the old name. 

In 1855 it was evident that some adjustment 
was needed between the medical journals of the 
capital. Quarterly publication was inconvenient, 
and the result was that the Medical and 
Surgical Journal combined with the Monthly 
Journal to form one strong monthly periodical. 
The last number (No. 203) of the former was 
issued on April 1, 1855. In a closing note the 
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editor said — "At first the sole representative of 
periodical medical literature, this journal was 
instrumental in diffusing the professional know- 
ledge of which Eklinburgh was then the great 
centre, over the whole civilised world, and, later 
in its history, when its very success had caused 
innumerable imitators and competitors to spring 
up, it still retained its position and influence as 
the leading medical journal." But times had 
changed, and some alteration of plan was needed 
to keep the publication abreast of events. " We 
yield to the spirit of the age, and meet our readers 
henceforth in smaller bulk, and at shorter intervals. 
With ourselves we incorporate a younger periodi- 
cal, not unmindful of the proverb that ' union is 
strength.' " 

The new venture appeared under the title of 
The Edinbv/rgh Medical Journal. No. 1, 
July, 1855. Edinburgh: published by Suther- 
land and Knox, and printed by Murray and Qibb. 
96 pp. 8vo., price 2s., monthly. The first editor 
was the well-known [Sir] Henry D. Littlejohn, 
and during its subsequent career of half a century, 
it has been conducted by Daniel R. Haldane, 
George W. Balfour, and Joseph Bell, in succession. 
As befits a city with such an historic and famous 
school of medicine, the Edinburgh Medical 
Journal has been an important piece of work. 
The articles always carry weight and authority. 
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and the paper had done much to advance medical 
science. In a review of the work done by the 
journal for the hundred years of its existence, the 
editors claim that *^ it has been constantly alive to 
these advances. All of them have been mentioned, 
most of them have been elaborated, and some of 
them have been originated in its pages."* 



1773.— The Edinburgh Magazine and 

Review, conducted by a Society of Gentlemen. 
No. 1., Oct. 1773. 8vo., 56 pp., price 6d. monthly. 
Printed for W. Creech, successor to Mr. Kincaid 
and W. Smellie, printer. Anchor Close. In Vol. 2 
the name of C. Elliot was added in the imprint. 

The conductors, in their Introductory Address, 
said that "there has not hitherto appeared in 
Scotland a periodical publication which has been 
conducted with liberal views and on an extensive 
plan. Schemes partial and imperfect have been 
formed, and have been carried into execution 
without even the merit of which they were 
capable." The note of the new magazine was to 
be— 

"Variety. To be generally useful and entertaining, 
they mean to suit themselves to readers of every 



* Centenary Article in Vol. XVII. (1905). 
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denomination. It is not solely their intention to paint 
the manners and fashions of the times^ to interest the 
passions and to wander in the regions of fancy. They 
propose to blend instruction with amusement; to pass 
from light and gay effusions to severe disquisition; to 
mingle erudition with wit ; and to contract the wisdom 
and the folly of men : They wish equally to allure and 
to please the studious and the grave; the dissipated 
and the idle. To the former they may suggest matter 
for reflection and remark; into the latter they may 
infuse the love of knowledge; and to both they may 
afford a not inelegant relaxation and amusement." 

In pursuance of this aim the Magazine was divided 
into two parta The first contained general articles 
— anecdotes, state papers, inventions, proceedings 
of Parliament, poetry, criminal cases, &c. The 
second was devoted to reviews of books, which 
department the editors promise to conduct with 
"candour and impartiality." The first seven 
numbers contained a steel engraving, generally a 
portrait of some well known man. With the 
number for December, 1774, the Magazine 
adopted the format common to the publications 
of the last century and beginning of the present — 
double columns — with an occasional return to the 
full-paged line. As early as the preceding 
August the proposal was made to divide the 
magazine into two separate periodicals, one being 
formed out of the review department with the 
addition of newspaper items, and the other out of 
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the miscellaneous part. But the plan was not 
carried out. 

The " Society of Gentlemen " responsible for the 
appearance of the Magazine was composed of 
certain persons all resident in Edinburgh,— its 
publisher William Creech, Alexander Kincaid, who 
reached the Lord Provost's chair of Edinburgh, 
William Smellie, Dr. Gilbert Stuart, and William 
Eerr, who occupied a Government position as 
surveyor of the General Post OflSce. Kerr was 
confessedly added to the group so that he " might 
give every assistance consistent with the duties 
and privileges of his official situation," and his 
interest was to end at any time with his death or 
demission from office. The financial arrangements 
of the combination were that, of six shares, one 
was to go to the publisher and Eincaid together, 
one each to Kerr, Stuart, and Smellie, and the 
remaining two to Stuart and Smellie in such 
proportions as might be determined between 
them.* 

The reason for the preference given to Stuart 
and Smellie is to be found in the fact that they 
were to be responsible for the production of the 
paper. Stuart was made editor-in-chief, and 



•Kerr»8 "Life of William Smellie," I., 392, where a 
long account of the magazine is given. 
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engaged to " furnish the press with copy," while 
Smellie's responsibility was restricted to the 
printing of the magazine and to the supervising 
of the chronicle-columns. The contributors who 
gathered round the two editors were well known. 
They included the blind Dr. Blacklock, Professors 
Baron and Richardson, and it is said that Hume 
was also of their number. 

There could be no doubt of Stuart's ability. 
Hill Burton says of him that "periodical literature 
was the proper sphere for exhibiting his powers, 
which consisted in the ready acquisition of a 
superficial view of any subject^ and a rapid yet 
elegant style, occasionally magniloquent and at 
other times descriptive or sarcastic. No other 
periodical work of that day equalled his Edinburgh 
A/agazine aiid Review in genius and originality."* 
It is hardly possible, however, to realise his trucu- 
lent behaviour. He was a man of ungovernable 
passion, and began to rage as soon as the 
announcement of the Review was made. A month 
before it appeared he wrote : — " The proposals are 
issued ; the subscriptions in the booksellers' shops 
astonish ; correspondents flock in ; and what will 
surprise you the proprietors of the Scots Magazine 
have come to the determination of dropping their 



* " Life of Hume," II., 4C8. 
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worL You stare at all this and so do I too." 
Six months after the start he wrote : — ''The clergy 
are silent, and the town council have had the 
presumption to oppose us, and have threatened 
Creech with the terror of making him a constable 
for his insolence." He had expected a large 
circulation in London, but London remained 
unmoved. " I thought the soil had been richer," 
he exclaimed. The Review itself raised a storm 
of indignation because of its severity and injustice. 
Smellie did his best to modify the harshness of 
some articles, but when Stuart discovered the 
alterations he quarrelled violently with his 
colleague. At least one libel action was instituted 
against the journal, and so great was the hostility 
which the whole effort created that Hill Burton is 
able to say, ** it might almost be said the peace of 
society was endangered by so formidable a weapon 
remaining in such hands."* Nor was Stuart 
ignorant of the commotion he was causing. 
'' When a pamphlet on a better plan and executed 
with greater care," he wrote in one of his prefaces, 
" shall make its appearance, the editors will not 
hesitate one moment to retire from the field." 

* The length he could go id set forth by Isaac 
Disraeli in his ''Calamities of Authors,*' under the 
title, " Literary Hatred : exhibiting a conspiracy against 
an author," wherein is detailed Stuart's malignant 
attack on Dr Henry, a religious writer. 
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It is generally agreed that it was a series of 
articles on one of Lord Monboddo's books that 
brought about the stoppage of the magazine. 
Month after month Stuart held the unfor- 
tunate judge up to ridicule, until at last 
it could be borne no longer, and those responsible 
determined to send out their last issue. It 
appeared August, 1776, and contained the follow- 
ing notice : — " The publishers have to inform the 
numerous and respectable encouragers of this 
work that the publication of it must be interrupted 
for some months. It will afterwards appear in an 
improved form, and proper notice will be given of 
the changes that are intended to be made." 
Stuart himself left Edinburgh, and, on the invita- 
tion of Murray, the London publisher of the 
Magazine and Review^ undertook the charge of 
the Political Herald and English Review, 
He died in 1786, "a victim," says Disraeli, "to 
intemperance, physical and moral." Smellie's 
biographer thinks that if the magazine had been 
under his « calm suavity of mind and mamiers" it 
would have been a brilliant success — a conjecture 
in which he is followed by the industrious editors 
of "Kays Portraits."* The paper was never 
revived. 



*SmelIle, in whose printing house the Edinburgh 
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1774.— The Gentleman and Lady's Weekly 

Magazine. No. 1. Friday, January 28, 1774. 
32 pp. 8vo, double columns. Price 2Jd. The 
weekly issues had no imprint. The title page to 
the volumes, of which there were five, bore, 
"Edinburgh: printed by William Auld." The 
motto of the magazine was from Shakespeare: 
" To hold, as 't were, the mirror up to Nature ; to 
shew Virtue her own features, Scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of Time his 
form and pressure." With the second volume, 
April 29, 1774, the day of publication was changed 
to Wednesday. The weekly issues were bound 
up into four annual volumes. 

This weekly magazine owed its existence to the 
success of the Scots Magazine, and was meant as 
a rival to Ruddiman's Weekly Magazine^ It 
gave a good deal of space to news and essays, and 
freely opened its columns to correspondents. At 
the end of the first volume its conductor, who is 
understood to have been " Balloon " Ty tier, speaks 
of " the encouragement we have already met 
with." He had several times to rebuke his con- 



edition of Burnb* Poems was produced, is thus referred 
tj by the poet : — 

**Yet, though his caustic wit was biting rude. 
His heart was warm, benevolent and good." 

— * * Crochallan Fcnciblcs. ' * 
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tributors for literary theft. The journal is truly 
called '' a miscellany/' for all was grist that came 
to its mill, and it borrowed from all sides. 

" We won't regard if wit be old or new, 
But blame the false and value still the true.'' 

Each number devoted several pages to poetry. 

The magazine did not commend itself, and it 
was dropped on March 29, 1775, Vol. 5, No. 13. 
The only indication of its suppression was the 
notice on the last page : '' End of the Fifth 
Volume, and the conclusion of this work." ' 



1774.— The Edinburgh Repository, or. Fort- 
night's Magazine. No. 1. Wednesday, March 2, 
1774. Price 4d. Edinburgh: John Wotherspoon, 
at the printing house. Advocates' Close, Lucken- 
booths. 

The Repository was a periodical on the same 
lines as the Scots Magazine. It contained 
general and literary articles, tales, and poetry. 
It was published by subscription, and proposals 
for its appearance were sent out a month in 
advance, *' gratis," as the advertisements carefully 
state. It was not the first Scottish attempt to 
establish a periodical which, by its fortnightly 
issue, would evade the newspaper tax. An earlier 
attempt in Dundee had failed, and no better fate 

K 
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awaited the Repository, for it " did not last above 
three months.'^ 



1775.— The Scots Weekly Hagrazlne or 
Grand Repository. No. 1. Tuesday, October 
3, 1775. Price 2d. Published by Patterson. 
Nothing more has been discovered. 

1776.— The Scots Spy or Critical Observer. 

No. 1, Friday, 8th March, 1776, 12 pp., 12mo., in 
a blue cover, price Id. weekly. Edinburgh : 
Printed and sold by Peter Williamson, Front of 
the Royal Exchange. 

"The Scots Spy or Critical Observer shall be published 
every Friday so long as the public are pleased to 
encourage it, at the low price of one penny, and be 
regularly delivered to subscribers within the limits of 
hid penny po.st without any additional expense; that 
it shall consist of 12 pp., demy 12 mo., stitched in a 
blue cover, which shall be occupied in conveying useful 
hints to the public in general, and to the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh and its suburbs in particular." 

The owner, editor, and publisher of this miscel- 
laneous journal was a notable figure in the 
Edinburgh of his day, and figured in various 
capacities. The coffee house whence the Spy was 
issued was a famous howff for the literati and 
lawyers of the city. The " Rising of the Session," 
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as Robert Ferguson jocosely tells, had a serious 
effect upon the profits of his business : — 

" This vacance is a heavy doom 
On Indian Peter's coffee-room, 
For a' his china pigs are toom 

Nor do we see 
In wine the soukar biscuits soom 

As light's a flee." 

He had his own literary inclinations, as is shown 
by the fact that ''Claudero" dedicated his 
''Miscellanies in Prose and Verse" to him, and 
that his own list of compositions is not a short 
one. His intention in undertaking the Scots Spy 
was, as he frankly states, the hope of gain. " The 
public may rely upon his straining every nerve to 
attain that end, as he is conscious, the moment he 
so far forgets his own interest, the public will 
likewise forget that ever such a thing existed as 
the Scots Spy ; and then all his hopes of profit 
will vanish with it." Several " gentlemen of taste 
and genius " promised aid, but Williamson did not 
" purpose to exclude the essays of other gentle- 
men." Elssays of the well known type of the 18th 
century were to be the main contents: "The 
publisher does not intend to make the Scots Spy 
a vehicle for public intelligence, as he thinks there 
are already a sufficiency of newspapers for that 
purpose, which may be perused upon very easy 
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terma" The whole was dedicated to Lord 
Advocate Dundas and the Faculty of Advocates^ 
many of whom were well acquainted with William- 
son's Coffee House in the Luckenbooths. 

The paper thus begun continued to at least 15th 
November, 1776, the first volume ending on 30th 
August, 1776. The cover was used for notes on 
passing events, and accordingly, much that 
should have been interesting has perished in the 
binding. Verse occupied a large proportion of 
space. The tone of the contributions was often 
coarse and indelicate, and the standard of literary 
merit was not high. The editor was open-minded 
or careless enough occasionally to insert protests. 
The Scots Spy ultimately suspended publication, 
and after an interval its place was taken by Th£ 
New Scots Spy or Critical Observer. 

1776. —The North British Intelligrencer or 
Constitutional Miscellany. No. 1, Wednesday, 
April 3, 1776, 32 pp., large 8vo, double columns, 
weekly, in a blue cover. The running title which 
headed the pages was the Constitutional Mis- 
cellany, Edinburgh, printed by William Auld. 
Vol. 5 was set up by Chumside and Wilson, foot 
of Royal Bank Close. 

This publication was intended chiefly to support 
civil and religious liberty, and aimed at neutrality 
in politics. ''Scarce any weekly," it said in its 
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introductory notice, " or more frequent publication, 
as far as we know, hath adopted the plan of con- 
veying information to the public without regard 
to persons or parties." It had a distinctly 
religious bias, although it in the main resembled 
the contemporary magazines of the city by filling 
its pages with the usual miscellaneous assortment 
of essays the time affected, along with the usual 
historical chronology and parliamentary register. 
When the Missionary Magazine was started in 
1796, the Rev. Robert Philip tells that "the late 
Mr. Archibald Bonar, parish minister of Cramond, 
stated [to Mr. Campbell] a humbling fact that such 
a magazine [a religious one] had been tried in 
Edinburgh about twenty years before, chiefly by the 
clergy, who agreed to furnish a certain number of 
papers by rotation. When they did send papers 
they were only pieces cut out of their sermons, 
and were very heavy and dull reading. The press 
was sometimes kept standing still for more matter ; 
likewise there was nothing particularly interesting 
going on in the religious world; consequently that 
magazine died at the third number."* This 
magazine has not been identified, but the pro- 
bability is that it was not the North British 
Intelligencer, 



• (( 



The Life, etc., of the Rev. John Campbell," p. 193. 
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The British Museum authorities have inscribed 
their copy with the words, "Conducted by Dr. 
Dick and A. Belshis." The former was probably 
Dr. Robert Dick, minister of the Trinity College 
Church, Edinburgh, from 1758 to his death, 
August 24, 1782, at the age of 61.* He was the 
author of two printed sermons and several minor 
books, besides being recognised as an eloquent 
preacher.f 

The crusade of the Qovemment against 
magazines that printed news on unstamped paper 
brought about the collapse of the North BrUiah 
Intelligencer. The trial of Ruddiman took place 
on June 16, 1777, and in its issue for June 18 the 
Intelligencer reported the judgment, adding, " ka 
by this verdict all publications of a similar nature 
are subjected to the same duties with newspapers: 
and as the additional expence thence arising will 
far exceed any encouragement that can be given, 
we are under the unavoidable necessity of dis- 
continuing this periodical work from and after the 
25th of this month, being the end of the present 
quarter." The last number was accordingly 
published on June 25, 1777, the end being signified 
by the appended word " Finis." 



•Scott's "Fasti," I., 38. 

t Moncrieff's *'Life of Erskine,*' p. 535, etc. 
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1776.— The Caledonian Gazetteer. No. 1. 

Friday, May 81, 1776. 4 pp. folio, 3 oolumns to 
the page. Imprint : ** Ekiinburgh : printed for and 
by John Robertson, and sold at his printing house 
in the Parliament Close, where advertisements 
and subscriptions are taken in. Price 2^d." 

As has been already explained * the Oazetteer 
arose out of the extended eaterprise of the CcUe^ 
donian Mercv/ry. The proprietor found that he 
could not overtake the printing of all the news, 
advertisements, and essays placed at his disposal 
for the latter journal. He required more space, 
but he was faced with the possibility of losing 
subscribers if he published oftener in the week. 
They might be willing to buy three weekly 
numbers, but not six. He met the difficulty by 
starting the Oazetteer. As he said: "He 
resolved, therefore, to publish two separate papers, 
leaving every person to take either or both as he 
may think proper. The Caledonian Mercury, 
therefore, will continue to be published, as at 
present, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
and another paper, under the title of the Cale- 
donian Oazetteer, will be published every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday." Care was to 
be exercised that the same matter should not be 
printed in both journals, but in general appear- 

* See this volume, p. 50-51. 
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ance the papers were hardly distinguishable. At 
the same time the proprietor promised that the 
new journal would be merged in the Afercury 
should the sales warrant such a course. This 
would turn the latter into a daily. 

The enterprise did not succeed, and Robertson 
withdrew the Gazetteer within a month. In all, 
thirteen numbers were issued, the last being dated 
Friday, June 28, 1776. The difficulty arose from 
the dependence of the Edinburgh journals on those 
of London. No post arrived from the English 
metropolis on Thursday, and it was almost im- 
possible to procure " copy " for a Friday issue. At 
first a compromise was attempted. The Gazetteer 
was suppressed, and the ATeixury sent out every 
lawful day except Thursday, but, as has already 
been shown, the Aferctvry reverted to its former 
style of publication within a few weeka 

1777.— The New Scots Spy or Critical 

Observer. No copy of this second venture of 
Peter Williamson has come under notice. The 
dates of the first and last issues are given as 
August 29 and November 14, 1777.* 



• Kay's " Portraits," T., 137, where the following foot- 
note is added — *'The late Mr. Archibald Cbnstable, who 
thought all his geese wore swans, had both works 
which he valued at five guineas!'* 
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1777.— Ruddiman's Weekly Mercury. No. 

1. Thursday, July 3, 1777. 16 pp., 8vo, 2 cols, 
to page, price 3d. No imprint appeared on the 
first twelve issues. That on No. 13 and onwards 
was " Edinburgh : printed for and by Walter and 
Thomas Ruddiman, and sold by them at their 
printing office. Forester's Wynd." On December 
8 appeared a supplement named Rttddiman'a 
Weekly Mercury Extraordimiry, 16 pp., same 
size. On August 20 the day of publication was 
changed to Wednesday. A cover was used, and 
after a few numbers all advertisements were con- 
fined to it. 

The circumstances out of which the Mercury 
arose have already been detailed.* As was to be 
expected, the publisher made the most of the 
proceedings that had been taken against him. 
Before the first number was issued, he sent out a 
gratis number, in which he gave '' a broad hint, in 
a short allegory, of the origin, progress, and issue 
of the prosecution against us." His second 
number gave details of the case, without the 
allegory. No. 1 gloried in the mart3rrdom to which 
the paper had been subjected. It "now wears 
the badge of slavery [i.e., the red newspaper 
stamp]. He is thus running his quarantine of 



* See this volume, p. 119-120. 
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reformation like the convicts on the Thames, but 
with this difference, that he cannot, alas I like 
them, see an end of his servitude." The editor 
boasts that " it came out in the course of the trial 
that the circulation of the Weekly Magazine was 
nearly equal to that of all the Edinburgh news- 
papers put together." There was to be no 
alteration in the plan of the journal, even although 
the old magazine had become bifurcated. 

"We have all along made it our study," it said, "to 
arrange the materials of our history in a more 
methodical manner than is commonly done. This plan 
wo intend still to pursue. We shall at the same time 
endeavour to make as judicious a selection of probable 
or authentic intelligence as in our power." 

The conductors continued the small size, 
although that did not give the journal " the air 
of a newspaper," but ere long they were forced to 
conform to the usual standard. They made the 
London Chronicle their model, and on Wednesday, 
December 31, 1777, sent out the Afercury 
enlarged to 4to, 8 pp., 3 cols, to the page, the price 
remaining at 3d. The imprint was the same, 
although it was changed to " Thomas Buddiman 
& C!ompany" on July 31, 1782. In announcing 
the change to the larger size, the publisher says : — 
"After six months' experience, we find it [the 
size] both incommodious for [subscribers] and still 
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more so for ourselves, as it has been attended with 
much trouble in the execution, and much hin- 
drance in the dispatch. We have therefore trans- 
formed it into a downright newspaper. . . . . 
The Weekly Mercury reaches every comer of 
Scotland." How long the Mercury lasted has not 
been discovered. On January 2, 1782, the editor 
said he provided '' the most authentic information 
on every subject which composes the motley 
farrago of a newspaper/' and issues have been seen 
up to December 18, 1782. Constable's "Cata- 
logue " indicates that it was continued for a time 
in 1783. In all probability the paper did not last 
much longer. Ruddiman had died in 1781, and 
the Weekly Magazine itself disappeared during 
1784. Amot says that the circulation stood at 
from 1800 to 2000 when he wrote in 1779. 

1778.— Scots Town and County Hagrazine. 

No. 1. August, 1778. Edinburgh : published by 
J. Memions & Co., Brodie's Close, Lawnmarket. 

No copy of this magazine has come under 
observation, but from incidental references to it in 
its successor. The Eighth Day Magazine, it is 
apparent that it had the same general purpose as 
that journal. It was a fortnightly, and had, 
among other articles, a series from a pseudo- 
society which called itself the " Improving Club." 
Its conductors came into conflict with the 
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authorities over the Stamp Duties, and started 
its successor to evade the tax. It ran to three 
volumes, and probably ended in August, 1779. 

1779.— The Edtoburgrh Eigrhth Day Magra- 
zine or Scots Town and County Intelligrencer. 

No. 1, Wednesday, September 1, 1779, 32 pp., 8vo. 
Edinburgh: printed by J. Mennons & Co., Brodie's 
Close, Lawnmarket. 

This magazine inaugurated a new method of 
fighting the obnoxious newspaper tax. It was 
argued that the impost referred only to papers 
whose interval of publication was a week or less, 
and that therefore publication of eight days put a 
journal beyond the clutch of the law. The 
printer boasted afterwards that his journal was 
" the first of the kind ever published in Britain." 
The plan was successful for a time, but on Friday, 
May 19, 1780, the following note appeared: — 

"The publisher of the Edinhurgk Eighth Day 
Magazine having received a subpoena before the Court 
of Exchequer, at the instance of His Majesty, for 
publishing news therein upon unstamped paper, and 
being unwilling to enter into a litigation about a point 
of law, the issue whereof is at best uncertain, however 
confident they may be that eight days can hardly be 
reckoned a week, have resolved to avoid giving further 
offence to the powers that be by publishing as formerly, 
only once a fortnight.'* 
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Fortnightly publication bad actually begun on 
Tuesday, April 25, 1780, for at that date the 
printers bad undertaken to produce the Edhi- 
burgh Evening Post three times a week, and the 
added work was too great a strain upon their 
establishment to allow of the magazine being 
issued every eight days. 

The title page prints the following as a sum- 
mary of the contents of the periodical : — " The 
essence of all the periodical publications of the 
same nature in Britain — news, foreign and 
domestic ; a variety of original essays, and extracts 
from every new publication of merit." About 
one-third of each number was devoted to the news 
department, under the heading of " History." 
Two pages were given to original poetry, and 
from two to eight to reviews of books. The type 
of this section was very small. The rest of the 
space was filled with miscellaneous essays. The 
first volume was dedicated to "The Rt. Hon. 
Lord George Gordon, M.P. for Ludgars Hill, 
Wiltshire," on account of his eflforts on behalf of 
Protestantism and the nation's civil rights. A 
feature of the journal was its natural history 
articles, " embellished with likenesses." A picture 
of the unicorn was given, but it was described as 
"fabulous." Not so, however, creations of the 
imagination like the "manticora," "lamia," and 
others which were not only figured, but minutely 
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described. The last number examined is that for 
June 30, 1780, misdated June 16, 1780. It could 
not have lasted much longer, for its place was 
taken by The Gentleman aiid Lady*8 Pocket 
Register on July 27, 1780. 

1779. — The Mirror. No. 1, Saturday, Jan. 
23, 1779. Motto — Qi^w iwviis hie hospesf — Virg. 
4 pp., folio, price l^d. each. Printed in large tjrpe 
on good paper, across the page. " Edinburgh : 
Published by William Creech, by whom com- 
munications from correspondents are received." 
No. 2, Saturday, January 30, 1779; thereafter 
every Tuesday and Saturday, except from Satur- 
day, August 21, 1779 (No. 60), to Tuesday, 
December 7, when publication was suspended. 
No. 5 was published on Wednesday, because the 
Tuesday of that week was kept as a national fast. 
The title page issued when the journal ended bore 
the words: — **The Mirror: a Periodical Paper. 
Veluti in Spectdo. Edinburgh: Printed for 
William Creech." The amount of matter in each 
number varied considerably, some numbers having 
the lines crowded together. No. 1 had 39 lines 
to the page, but that number was frequently 
exceeded. Press of matter often left no room for 
the imprint. Several numbers were reprinted in 
a second edition. The original issue makes up a 
noble folio. 
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The Mirror arose in the hands of a select 
coterie, all of whom were connected with the 
Scottish bar, except the editor, the well-knovm 
Henry Mackenzie, the " Man of Feeling." In the 
concluding number Mackenzie thus states how the 
periodical actually began : — 

"The idea of publishing a periodical paper in Edin- 
burgh took its rise in a company of gentlemen whom 
particular circumstances of connection brought fre- 
quently together. Their discourse often turned upon 
subjects of manners, taste, and of literature. By one 
of those accidental resolutions of which the origin 
cannot easily be traced, it was determined to put their 
thoughts into writing, and to read them for the enter- 
tainment of each other. Their essays assumed the 
form, and soon after someone gave them the name, 
of a periodical publication : the writers of it were 
naturally associated ; and their meetings increased 
the importance, as well as the number of their pro- 
ductions. Cultivating letters in the midst of business, 
composition was to them an amusement only; that 
amusement was heightened by the audience which this 
society afforded : the idea of publication suggested 
itself as productive of still higher entertainment.*' 

It is understood that William Craig suggested the 
undertaking. 

The writer of the biographical notice of George 
Home in "Chambers's Biographical Dictionary," 
states that he had information concerning the 
club from Lord Bannatyne, its last survivor. For 
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a time the club was named the " Tabernacle," but 
afterwards adopted the designation of the *' Mirror 
Club." It was the day of such clubs, but surely 
Edinburgh could not have produced another of 
like talent and culture. In addition to Mackenzie, 
it included several who afterwards rose to eminence 
on the bench — Lords Abercromby, Wedderbum, 
Bannatyne, Cullen, and Craig. To these were 
added as contributors to the journal Lords Hailes 
and Woodhouselee, Prof Richardson of Glasgow, 
and David Hume, the nephew of the philosopher. 
Great secrecy was observed in all the transactions 
of the club. They frequently changed their place 
of meeting to add to the mystification. They 
gathered " sometimes in Cleriheugh's, in Writers' 
Court; sometimes in Somers', opposite the Guard 
House in the High Street ; sometimes in Stewart's 
Oyster House in the Old Fishmarket Close, and 
fully as often perhaps in Lucky Dunbar's, a 
moderate and obscure house in an old alley leading 
betwixt Forrester's and Libberton's Wynd."* 
Equal reticence was observed as to the authorship 
of the various papers. The publisher's successor 
in business declared that even Creech himself did 
not kaow at the time who the authors were.f 
Lord Abercromby gives an amusing account of 

♦ Chambers's " Biographical Dictionary," s,i\ " Craig." 
t Ci'eecb's " Fugitive Pieces,** p. xviii. 
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the meetings of the club. '' I can never forget/' 
he says, '' the pleasure we enjoyed in meeting to 
read our papers in the club.* There they were 
criticised with perfect freedom, but with the 
greatest good humour. When any of us produced 
a paper which, either from the style or manner of 
of it, or from the nature of the subject, seemed in- 
admissable, it was condemned without hesitation, 
and the author, putting it in his pocket, drank a 
bumper to its manes. We had stated meetings to 
receive the communications with which we were 
honoured, which afforded another source of amuse- 
ment. This pleasure, however, was not without 
alloy. We were often, from particular circum- 
stances, obliged to reject compositions of real 
merit ; and what perhaps was equally distressing, 
we were sometimes obliged to abridge or alter the 
papers which we published."! 

The object of the Mirror was succinctly stated 
in the first issue: "I propose in the following 
papers 'to hold, as 't were, the Mirror up to 
nature, to show virtue her own features, vice her 
own image, and the very age and body of the 



*An interesting attempt to "reconstitute" the meet- 
ing at which the Mirror was founded is made in 
MMmiUan^s Magazine for September, 1907. The first 
paragraph, however, is marred by a peculiar blunder. 

t Lounger, No. 30, August 27, 1785. 

L 
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time bis form and pressure'! . . This is a 
field which, however extensively and judiciously 
cultivated by my predecessors, may still produce 
something new." 

The plan was indeed old, whatever may have 
been its mode of execution. The writers never 
lost sight of a didactic purpose, and were always 
pointing a moral according to the fashion of the 
time. Their efforts have been described as '' not 
very humourous, mildly facetious, politely moralis- 
ing, with literary reviews which were seriously 
critical." As Abercromby shows, the editor 
assumed to himself the right of altering what he 
desired to print. In No. 7 he stated that " accept- 
ance or refusal of an essay is no criterion of its 
merits nor of the opinion in which it is held by the 
editor. A performance may be improper for the 
Mirror, as often on account of its rising above as 
of falling below the level of such a work, which is 
peculiarly circumscribed, not only in its subjects, 
but in the manner of treating them." One or 
two contributions remained anonymous, and if 
these be excluded, the authors numbered thirteen 
only. Mackenzie wrote 38 essays, Craig 17, and 
Abercromby 11.* 



*Tho names of the various authors are appended to 
the articles in later re-issues. 
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" The Mirror men," as they were called, made 
the Spectator their model Sir Walter Scott 
named its editor ''the Scottish Addison," and 
there is something odd in the fact that a direct 
charge of plagiarism from Addison has been 
advanced against Mackenzie.* That the resem- 
blance of the Mirror to the Spectator is more 
than that of mere plan seems to have been 
suggested while the Mi/rror itself was running. 
At any rate, Mackenzie inserted in Na 96 a letter 
in which he makes fun of such a possible accusa- 
tion. He makes his correspondent say that her 
cousin had informed her that the first number 
" was copied from the first paper of the Spectator, 
and upon looking into both, we found them 
exactly the same, all about the author and the 
work from beginning to the end." He closes the 
letter with "your very last number was to be 
found, every word of it, in Johnson's Dictionary " ! 

There can be no doubt, however, about the 
reception the periodical met with. The Scottish 
capital bought it and rejoiced over it. It was 
canvassed in clubs and coffee houses. It spread 
into the country and even created a stir in London. 
Abercromby tells how he was one day in Cadell's 
London shop, when a certain noble lord asked the 



* Notes and Queries, 5th S., 11., 325. 
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bookseller if he had any information as to the 
authorship of the Mirror papers. All that the 
shopman could say was that all the literati of 
Scotland were concerned in its production,* which 
answer was probably as near the truth as 
was possible. Immediately after the appearance 
of the first two numbers, they were repi*oduced in 
the Scots Magazine, which added a note giving 
the location in its own pages of the introductory 
papers of the Rambler, the Tatter Revived, eta, 
and recommending its readers to compare the new 
with the old. It assured them that " our country 
will not suffer by the comparison." Creech, the 
publisher, who ought to have known, stated that 
the paper " met with much public approbation." 

The last number, No. 110, was published on 
Saturday, May 27, 1780, with the promise that 
" some time hence will be published the Mirror 
in volumes." In the valedictory number Mac- 
kenzie suggests reasons for the discontinuance — 
the critical condition of the nation, the anonymity 
of the writers, etc. Perhaps there was a certain 
shabbiness in the following : " The place of its 
publication was in several respects disadvantage- 
ous We do not easily allow a title to 

instruct or to amuse the public in our neighbour 
with whom we have been accustomed to compare 

* Lounger, August 27, 1785. 
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our own abilities. Hence the fastidiousness with 
which in a place so narrow as Edinburgh, home 
productions are commonly received, which if they 
are grave are pronounced dull, if pathetic are 
called unnatural, if ludicrous are termed low." 
There is a suspicion that want of sufficient 
financial support may also have had something to 
do with the withdrawal of the paper, for when the 
Lounger^ a paper of exactly the same size and 
style, was begun, each number was priced 2d. 
However it came about, the Edinburgh public 
mourned over the demise. When, some time 
later, the whole periodical was reprinted in 12mo 
volumes, they were eagerly bought up. The 
promoters received such a handsome sum for the 
copyright when they disposed of it, that they were 
able to hand £100 of the proceeds to the Orphan 
Hospital, and buy a hogshead of wine for their 
own use.* Thfit they had been proud of the 
periodical is shown by the fact that they annually 
observed its anniversary by dining on the day the 
first number had been issued. Reprints soon 
appeared in London and Dublin, and before 1813 
Creech and his successor had published eleven 
editions. Since that time further impressions 
have been sent out. 



*ChambGr8'8 *' Biographical Dictionary,'* s,v, 
"Mackenzie." 
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1780.— The Edinburgrh Gazette. No. 1. 

Tuesday, February 1, 1780. No issues seem to 
have survived. The paper appeared on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, these days being chosen because the 
Edinhtirgh Advertiser alone was issued on them. 
The editor and proprietor was Thomas Robertson, 
and the paper was printed in, and published from, 
the oflSce of the Caledonian Mercury. 

The OazetU had not been long in existence 
before it got into serious trouble. In No. 26 (April 
28) there was inserted a paragraph which gave 
offence to the Society of the Solicitors at Law.* It 
appears that although the Society had been in exist- 
ence for some time it had been newly incorporated 
by Royal Charter, and the Gazette fiu^tiously 
asserted that '* the worshipful society of Chaldeans, 
cadies, or running stationers " resolved to follow 
its example and apply for a like honour. Among 
other things the obnoxious paragi*aph made 
punning use of the words " solicitors " and " pro- 
curators " as they could be applied to both societies. 
The collocation was too much for the respectable 
law agents, and they pursued the newspaper for 
defamation, laying their damages at £1000. Be- 
cause Robertson was the son of the proprietor of 
the Caledonian Mercury and a minor, an attempt 
was made to fasten responsibility on both. The 

•Now defunct. 
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fkther, however, pleaded that he had " no concern 
with the said newspaper/' and that although it 
was pablished under the same roof as the Gale- 
donicm Mercury, it was " utterly separate " from 
it. The son maintained that the paper was his 
alone, seeing that " his father having been pleased 
to give him a little stock of his own/' he had started 
business on his own account. The contention of 
the father was upheld, but young Robertson lost 
the case before the Lord Ordinary. On appeal to 
to the Inner House, the decision was reversed 
(Feb. 12, 1781), but the House of Lords sustained 
the verdict of the court of first instance, and 
awarded damages of £5 (November 16, 1781). • 
The paper continued to be published throughout 
July, 1780, but it is probable that it did not long 
survive the expense of this protracted litigation. 

1780.— The Edinburg'h Evening Post— No. 
1. May 1780. Every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday : price 2|d. Printed by J. Mennons & Oo., 
Brodie's Close. 

The conducting of this journal was undertaken 
*' by a society of independent gentlemen." Its 



* Morrison's "Diet, of Decisions," p. 13,935. Lord 
Hailes (*' Decisions," p. 882) gives some particulars of 
the first f4)peal. 
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appearance, as has already been noted, had the 
effect of changing the Eighth Day Magazine into 
a fortnightly. A contemporary of the Post, issued 
from the same office, said concerning it that " few 
papers have met with more encouragement in so 
short a period : none have been more indebted to 
the public for a set of judicious, original essays on 
the most important temporary subjects." No 
copies have come under observation. It was 
probably short-lived, though it was in existence in 
October, 1781. Watt says James Tytler wrote 
for it/ and this is likely true. 

1780.— The Weekly Review: A Literary 

Miscellany. 

One of the strangest characters in Eklinburgh, 
at a time when Eklinburgh had several eccentric 
figures lurking on the outskirts of its literary life, 
was James Tytler, whose name has already been 
mentioned. He was the son of a Forfarshire 
minister, and, besides studying medicine at Edin- 
burgh, made more than one journey to Greenland. 
His two most noteworthy experiences were his 
numerous endeavours to evade his creditors, and 
his almost equally numerous attempts to establish 
a literary journal, at least five of the latter being 

* "Bibliotheca Britannica,'* H., 922. 
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made. Bums thus racily hits him off— ''an 
obscure, tippling, but extraordinary body . . . 
a mortal who though he drudges about Edinburgh 
as a common printer, with leaky shoes, a sky- 
lighted hat and knee buckles as unlike as George- 
by-the-grace-of-Qod and Solomon-the-son-of- 
David; that same unknown drunken mortal is 
author and compiler of three-fourths of Elliot's 
pompous * Encyclopedia Britannica,' which he 
composed at half-a-guinea a week ! " From the 
bict that he attempted an unsuccessful balloon 
ascent, he was nicknamed ** Balloon " Tytler. He 
had to flee the country in 1792 for circulating a 
seditious pamphlet. He reached America, and 
after starting a newspaper there, died in 1803. 

No copy of the Weekly Review has come under 
observation, and the only positive information 
concerning it is to be found in Robert Meek's 
account of Tytler. He tells that when Tytler was 
in the sanctuary of Holyrood ''he published a 
small weekly periodical entitled The Weekly 
Review, which, however he did not continue for 
any length of time. Such parts of it as I have 
seen contain many witty, improving, and shrewd 
observations on a variety of subjects, which, from 
the peculiarity of his situation, were probably the 
result of his own prolific mind. Perhaps no work 
was ever so much disfigured by typographical 
blunders; but for these we shall be disposed to 
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make every allowance if we advert to his imperious 
necessities, and are informed that he was author, 
caseman, and pressman in one and the same 
person. His press upon this occasion was but an 
indifferent one, entirely of his own construction, 
which was wrought in the direction of the handle 
of a smith's bellows."* 

1780.— The Gentleman and Lady's Pocket 
Regfister or Fortnigt*s Intelligencer. C!on- 

taining the Elssence of all the periodical Publica- 
tions of the same nature in Britain ; News, foreign 
and domestic; a variety of original Essays and 
Extracts from every new publication of merit, &c., 
&c. No. 1, Thursday, July 27, 1780, 72 pp., 12mo, 
price 4k1., in a blue cover. Subscriptions taken in 
by J. Mennons & Co., the Publishers, Brodie's 
Close, Lawnmarket. 

As shown above, the Pocket Register was the 
successor of the Eighth Day Magazine* It set 
forth its claim thus : — 

''News and politics aro now the general subjects of 
conversation in all polite circles. The best memories 
will not always serve to prevent mistakes with regard 
to public transactions. A Pocket Register, therefore, 
wherein nothing but the most certain facts are re- 
corded, cannot but be an useful vcuie meeum even to 

^'"Life of James Tytler," p. 26. 
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those who take in other newspapers. By its present 
size a whole volume when bound will not be too un- 
weildy for the pocket of any lady or gentleman." 

The Register, which was so fitted to become a 
terror to the polite society for which it was meant, 
was at first a strange mixture of news and essay& 
As the posts came in, the editor seemed to add the 
news they brought to what he had already in tjrpe 
without regard to any arrangement. Order was 
introduced into No. 5 by dividing the magazine 
into two sections. With the same number, the day 
of publication was changed to Tuesday. 

The Pocket Register is assigned to James 
Tytler, and if this be so, it is unlikely that it 
survived the first year of its existence. Six num- 
bers have been examined, making up a volume of 
432 pp. The last of these is dated October 3, 
1780, and promises, in response to a desire on the 
part of subscribers, that the next issue would 
" begin a general view of the state of literature in 
different ages of the world, to continue it down to 
the present time, and then to give a more particular 
account of the different publications which make 
their appearance both in England and Scotland" 
Tytler had begun the Weekly Mirror in Septem- 
ber, and he was forced to abandon it in the 
following March. The Pocket Register, if it sur- 
vived till that date, would probably succumb then. 
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1780. The Weekly Mirror. No. 1, Friday, 
September 22» 1780, 16 pp., small 8vo., price Id. 
weekly. E^inbargh : printed by J. Memions and 
Co., and sold at their printing office, Brodie's 
Close, Lawnmarket, where commissions and essays 
are taken in. The title page had as supplementary 
title — " Being a Collection of Original Elssays on 
various Subjects." 

This periodical, which began its course four 
months after the demise of the historic Mirror, 
had no connection with the latter journal. Watt 
makes "^ it one of the numerous periodical ventures 
of James Tytler. Chambers f sajnB he was em- 
ployed by the printer " in the capacity of chief 
contributor," while Meek, J Tytler's biographer, 
affirms that his office was that of "principal 
compiler." Perhaps the latter phrase best indi- 
cates Tytler's relation to the journal. 

Three pages of the first number are occupied 
with an " Introduction, being a Dissertation upon 
Introductions," which says nothing. In a later 
issue, however, a note is as follows : — 

'•The authors of the WeeJcly Mirror . . . find 
themselves under the necessity of requesting their 



•"Bibliotheca Britannica," H., 922. 

t "Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,** «.r. Tytler. 

r*Life of James Tytler,'' p. 27. 
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friends to advert to the difference between the present 
work and a magazine. In the latter, people of all 
persuasions may freely offer their sentiments, which 
may be answered by others, the editor of the magazine 
himself for the most part keeping silence. With the 
Mirror the case is different. It is supposed to be done 
by a single person, or by a number of persons agreeing 
83 much in their way of thinking that the author is 
frequently spoken of in the singular number. Only 
one set of sentiments, therefore, can be admitted into 
it, and, whore letters are received differing very widely 
from those of the author, he is obliged to make re- 
marks upon them." 

The Mirror, accordingly, was filled with the usual 
assortment of essays and discussions. Each 
number contained either an historical summary or 
a literary memoir. Once the editor got into 
trouble with some of his subscribers. He inserted 
papers on " The Sublime," which set forth the 
beauties of Holy Scripture. They resented this 
intrusion of the theological, and, as one corres- 
pondent said, " Instead of a Weekly Mirror, you 
have commenced a Weekly Monitor, Mirrors are 
made to reflect, not to reform.** Another told 
him he was "a queer old prig,'' and the editor 
suspended the papers until the second last number. 
Latterly he seems to have fallen into ill health, 
and the journal was brought to an end with No. 
26, March 23, 1781, no issue having been sent out 
for the week, Friday, March 16. The last number 
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contains the announcement that publication was 
henceforth ta be fortnightly, but Vol. II. was 
never entered upon. The sheet of the title page 
and index has the note : " The editors of this work 
have often apologised for the repeated delays of 
its publication, occasioned by the indisposition of 
the author, but they are now sorry to inform their 
readers that a final period is put to it on that 
account, and as they could not find another person 
capable of finishing it upon the same plan." 
Meek casts about for the reason of the collapse of 
the journal, and hesitates between the roving 
disposition of Ty tier and his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. 



1782.— The North British Magrazine or 
Caledonian Miscellany. No. 1. Wednesday, 
October 16, 1782, 2i pp. 8vo., 2 columns to the 
page : price 2 Jd. fortnightly, in a white cover. As 
was usual at the time, the title page of the first 
volume was issued with No. 1. It had the 
imprint : " EJdinburgh, printed by James Murray, 
opposite Forrester's Wynd, Cowgate, where all 
Essays and poems for this Miscellany may be 
directed." The title page added to the running 
name of the magazine — " of Knowledge, Instruc- 
tion, and Entertainment, upon a new plan entirely, 
. . . embellished with copperplates, the whole 
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calculated for the improvemeDt of Youth and the 
entertainment of old Age." 

The North British Magazine was evidently 
started as a rival to the Scots Magazine^ which it 
closely resembled in plan and purpose. The 
printer, who was also the editor, frankly stated his 
object in the publication — ^''The inducements 
may be reduced to two — the first and jmmttm 
mobile is the private interest of the publisher, 
and second the entertainment and approbation of 
the public." He was fond of tags from the classics, 
for he again summarised his purpose as being " to 
blend the utile with the dvlce.'^ Vol. 1 was 
dedicated to the Marquis of Graham : VoL 2 to 
Lord Advocate Henry Dundas. Thirteen numbers 
formed Vol. 1, and the numbers of Vol. 2 appeared 
in a blue cover. 

The magazine does not seem to have been 
prosperous from the first. In No. 6 the editor 
indeed promised to increase the size by 8 pp. and 
the price to 3d, but the project was postponed to 
the beginning of the second volume, and ultimately 
dropped altogether. The numbers were not issued 
regularly, and the editor complacently indicated 
that the reason was that he could not afford '^ to 
keep a supernumerary hand," and because (in Feb.) 
'' tnfling occurrences retards us much in this cold 
season." In No. 10 (Mar. 12, 1783), he coolly 
announced that the publication of No. 11 would 
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be postponed for a fortnight, because he was busy 
reprinting No. 1. No. 11 actually appeared April 
30, 1783, four weeks late. For these vagaries his 
explanation was that not having " that encourage- 
ment which a work of such expense would require, 
no wonder he was irregular in publication." 
Encouragement, he announced, had now come, and 
things would go more smoothly in future. 

The poor man's troubles were not yet at an end. 
The authorities came down upon him for printing 
news on unstamped paper, and he had incon- 
tinently to drop that department. This restriction 
helped to bring about his downfall, and the 
magazine was brought to an end. Vol. 2, No. 6, 
Oct 24, 1783. In his closing note, he said : " The 
publisher begs leave to intimate that on account 
of the badness of his health he is under the 
necessity of dropping this magazine. Since the 
stoppage of the news department by the stamp 
office, great numbers have given up who had been 
formerly in use to call for them regularly. As all 
those were ready payment, their loss was severely 
felt as it might have enabled the editor to get 
an assistant and carry on the work." The real 
cause of the collapse may be found in the quota- 
tions given above. Not so much the editors 
health and poverty as his deficient literary equip- 
ment probably lost him his subscribers. 
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1785. The Edinburgh Magazine or Literary 

Miscellany. No. 1. January 1785, 80 pp. 8vo. 
2 cols, to the page ; price Is. monthly. Evidently 
part of the first issue consisted of the 4 pp. taken 
up with a title page for the bound volume and a 
table of contents for January. Eklinburgh : printed 
for J. Sibbald, Parliament Square. Vol. 2 inserted 
the name of the printers in the imprint — Macfar- 
quharson and Elliot. Two volumes were made 
up each year. Vol. 4 (1786) had as imprint on 
title, Edinburgh : printed for J. Sibbald, and sold 
by J. Murray, London. 

In the prospectus sent out before the appearance 
of the magazine, the sub title ran, " or Monthly 
Miscellany of Knowledge and Amusement." In 
explaining the scope of his journal, the editor said 
that '*to such as are in use to look into the 
London magazines with any attention, a judicious 
selection from them must appear a thing desir- 
able." He also promised to examine '' the French 
and continental magazines" for suitable matter. 
While thinking this would be ample for his 
purpose, he nevertheless intended to include 
" original pieces " for " even of them in a city and 
country famed for learning and taste, the publisher 
has no reason to apprehend any scarcity." To 
carry out his design he had already received offers 
of help from some whose names " would at once 
stamp authority upon the publication." No 

M 
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journal of the time would be complete without its 
** Historical Summary/' but the Magazine was to 
differ fix)m all others in that this summary would 
be given every six months only — a plan, however, 
which the editor found it wise to depart from in a 
short time. Each number contained at the start 
a copperplate sheet of music. 

The projector and first editor was James 
Sibbald, who began life as a farmer in Roxburgh- 
shire, but early removed to Edinburgh, where he 
engaged in bookselling. Sir Walter Scott 
described him as " a man of rough manners, but of 
some taste and judgement, [who] cultivated music 
and poetry, and in his shop I had a distant view of 
some literary characters,"* Bums among the rest. 
He intended his magazine as a rival to the Scuta 
Magazine, but it was of a more ambitious and 
attractive character. More scope was given to 
original articles, and the editor gathered round 
him a fine staff of contributors. Sibbald himself 
wrote many antiquarian papers for his journal, 
and his obituary notice in the Scotsi Magazine,'^ 
by that time amalgamated with the Edinburgh 
Magazine, said that " they procured for him the 
acquaintance and attention of many of the first 



♦Lockhart*8 "Life," I., 46. 
t Sibbald died April 8, 1803. 
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men of learning in that part of the Kingdom, and 
in particular of the late and most learned and 
worthy Lord Hailes, who contributed largely to 
his magazine, and whose approbation alone might 
have been sufficient to establish his reputation." 

To the Edinburgh Magazine belongs the credit 
of publishing the fii'st review of Bums's Poems. 
It appeared in the number for October, 1786, and 
was extremely eulogistic. It speaks of the author 
" bursting through the obscurity of poverty and the 
obstructions of a laborious life" — an expression 
which not inaccurately describes Sibbald's own 
life's story. Bums's gratitude to him was great, 
and ho addressed Sibbald a wai*m letter of thanka 

After conducting the Magazine for some time 
with signal success, Sibbald in 1791 retired from 
the bookselling business in order to devote him- 
self more unreservedly to it and to literature 
in general. He handed over the Magazine 
to Messrs. Laurie & Symington, who acquired 
his shop, retaining only the copjrright of the 
stock and of the magazine itself and a pro- 
portion of the profits to be earned. The imprint 
became " Edinburgh : printed for J. Sibbald : sold 
by Laurie & Symington." In June, 1792, he 
withdrew from the editorship also. The number 
for that month bore the notice that " the editor of 
this magazine, not having it in his power to 
bestow that attention on it he could wish, or 
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which his duty and gratitude to the public demand, 
has transferred the conduct of it to Messrs. Laurie 
& Symington, booksellers, Parliament Close . . /' 
For the next six months the magazine was 
" printed for Laurie & Symington," and in January 
of the following year, a new series was begun. 
The motto, adopted some time pi*eviously, was 
continued — 

"In teiiui labor ; at tenuis non glona, 8i queni 
Numina lava sinunt, auditque vocatus Api)ollo." — Virg, 

The title page was engraved in steel, and the 
imprint ran — " Printed for Laurie & Symington, 
Pai'liamcnt Close, and sold by J. Murray, Fleet 
Street, London." Laurie's name disappeared in 
the first half of 1794. At the time of the transfer 
from Sibbald, the circulation stood at between six 
and seven hundred per issue. 

The new editor seems to have been Dr. Robert 
Anderson, who certainly was in possession of the 
editorial chair some years afterwards. He used 
his position with great discretion, and did much 
to encourage literary talent in Edinburgh. Not- 
able among those whom he helped was Thomas 
Campbell, whose " Pleasures of Hope " was 
dedicated to him. In 1800 the magazine changed 
hands, the new imprint being " Printed by and for 
J. Buthven & Sons, Merchant Court : sold by the 
Publishers, A. Mackay, Booksellers, Edinburgh," 
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and by firms in Glasgow and London. This 
imprint continued to the end. 

Sir David Brewster, then a young man just 
completing his divinity course, became editor in 
1802,* but the Magazine was not destined to 
maintain a separate existence for long under his 
management. In 1804 it was merged into the 
Scots Magazine, the last number issued being 
that for December, 1803. Brewster, as one of his 
letters would seem to indicate, retained the 
direction of the amalgamated magazine for a 
time. The name of the suppressed journal was 
revived some years later, when in 1817 the Scots 
Magazine itself appeared as the Edinburgh 
Magazine and Idterat^ Miscellany, 

1785.— The Lounger. No. 1. Saturday 
Feb. 5, 1785. Motto— 

" J*y goAte avec plaisir 
IjOs charnies peu connus d'un innocent LoiBir : 
Toujours occup^ sans avoir rien bk faire.* — Destotiches, 

4 pp. folio : price 2d. each Saturday. '' Edin- 
burgh: published by William Creech by whom 



* Mrs. Gordon's " Home Life of Brewster," p. 46. 
Though Brewster's daughter, Mrs. (xordon is not always 
to be trusted in her references to her father's journalistic 
activities : as witness p. 99 of her book. 
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communications from correspondents are received." 
Occasionally there was no imprint. The title 
page supplied for the bound volume read : " The 
Lounger : a Periodical Paper, Published at Edin- 
burgh in the years 1785 and 1786. Edinburgh : 
printed for William Creech." In general appearance 
the Lounger closely resembled the Mirror. Like 
its predecessor, the closing number of the Lounger 
announced that the whole publication would 
speedily appear in volume form — which it did, 
corrected and in three volumes, 12mo, in 1787. 
London editions were published in 1787 and in 
1788. 

Although the opening number gives an analysis 
of the character and standing of the Lounger, and 
says he is ''unknown as a man and new as an 
author," the writers of the periodical were exactly 
those who had compiled the Mirror, and were 
still under the editorial superintendence of Henry 
Mackenzie. This was handsomely avowed in the 
last number, "not individually for that were to 
assume an importance to which they are not 
entitled." While it was running, complaints were 
heard that the Lounger did not come up to the 
standard of the Mirror, and that verdict has 
generally been approved since. In the last num- 
ber. No. 101, Saturday, January 6, 1787, no 
indication is given of the reason for withdrawal, 
but the editor evidently saw cause enough to 
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conclude that such a periodical could not per- 
manently succeed ''Particular circumstances/' 
said Mackenzie, speaking in the name of his col- 
leagues, "induce them to declare that they will 
not again appear before the public as periodical 
essayists in any shape or under any name/' though 
he adds, " Twice to have made a not unsuccessful 
excursion into this region of fancy and of literary 
dominion is to have achieved something which 
falls to the lot of few." 

It will ever be remembered to the credit of the 
Louixger and Mackenzie, that the paper contained 
one of the earliest and most appreciative notices 
of Bums s poem — December 9, 1786. " It speaks 
volumes for the amiable author of the ' Man of 
Feeling/ " says Prof Saintsbury, " that in the very 
periodical where he was wont to air his mild 
Addisonian hobbies he should have warmly com- 
mended the Ayrshire ploughman." Bums himself 
was greatly delighted with the review, as well he 
might be, for it was a pronouncement in his favour 
by the then highest literary tribunal in the 
country. 

1788.— The Scottish Chronicle (projected 

newspaper). William Smellie, who has already 
been referred to, became one of the best known 
Edinburgh printers in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. He planned more than one 
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periodical. In 1760 he thought of one in the 
usual manner of the essay-magazine of the time to 
be named the Man in the Moon,* a title after- 
wards appropriated for an Edinburgh paper. In 
a letter he wrote : " I propose in a day or two to 
compose No. 1 of Lunacism. My plan is not yet 
fully digested, but in general it will consist of the 
Man's journey: the place of his present residence ; 
his good intentions towards his dear Edinburgh ; 
his promise of tarr}'ing among them for a season, 
provided they receive him hospitably, a modest 
hint of a second number," etc. The project, how- 
ever, never proceeded beyond the MSS. of the first 
two numbers, both of which were yrritten by 
Smellie. In the process of its unfinished incuba- 
tion, it several times changed its name. A more 
serious design was the Scottish Chronicle, which 
was "prompted, it is believed, by the desire of 
having a newspaper conducted upon what are 
constitutional Whig principles." The following 
prospectus was duly issued : — 

Edinburgh, September, 1788. 

To bo published on tho 5th day of Xovembor next, 
a clay sacred to the commemoration of an event which 
rendered Qrcat Britain free, powerful, and illustrious. 

The ScoTTisn Chroniclb. 



♦Kerr's *' Memoirs of Smellie,'' I., 120. 
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This newspaper will be regularly continued every Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. 

When a new periodical paper is offered to the world 
it is the duty of the authors or editors to give some 
reasons for their pretensions to public favour. In the 
exposition of our plans we shall not diminish that 
degree of merit which the other newspapers of the city 
possess. They are already established, and we are not 
without hopes of establishing another source of 
information. 

The Editors of the Scottish Chronicle a considerable 
time ago were earnestly solicited to attempt this 
undertaking by some of the first literary characters in 
Scotland. But the many difficulties and dangers the 
Editors had to encounter naturally created hesitation 
and delay. At last every scruple was removed and 
every difficulty was solved. Within these few months 
a great number of gentlemen, who have a great attach- 
ment to everything that may have a tendency to pro- 
mote the improvement of the country and the 
happiness and intelligence of its inhabitants stepped 
forward and not only engaged to support this paper 
with their money, but what is of greater importance 
to the public, to procure information from every 
quarter of the globe, and to enrich it occasionally with 
their own lucubrations as well as with those of their 
friends. 

One great object of the Scottish Chronicle is to make 
us acquainted with our country. No information can 
b3 more interesting than to mark those improvements 
in agriculture, in the arts, in manufactures, in fisheries 
and in commerce which are daily advancing with 
rapidity in Scotland. Neither are science and taste 
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to bo nogloctod. Every work of merit, whether it be 
a foreign or domestic production, shall be either 
analysed or some account of it shall be given in the 
Scottish Chronicle, 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that particular 
attention will be given to Parliamentary proceedings 
and other national objects, to the state and movements 
of foreign powers and to every incidental intelligence 
that can bo procured from an extensive correspondence. 
No newspaper was ever commenced in Scotland which 
had so many promising advantages or which gave such 
rational hopes of success. 

Essays in prose and verse, advertisements and orders 
for the Scottish Chronicle will be received by C. Elliot, 
Parliament Square, and by William Smellie, Anchor's 
Close, Edinburgh, and by C. Elliot and T. Kay, 
opposite Somerset Place, Strand, London. 

In spite, however, of the promising outlook, the 
project fell through. When the estimated 
expenditure was laid before the supporters of the 
scheme, they shrank from the responsibilities, and 
publication was abandoned. The prospectus 
is interesting as setting forth the kind of news- 
paper the capital was likely to require in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. It was 
written by Smellie.* 

1790.— The Bee or Literary Weekly In- 



• Kerr's *'Life of SmeUie," H., 225. 
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telligrencer : consisting of Original Pieces and 
Selections from Performances of Merit, Foreign 
and Domestic — a work calculated to disseminate 
useful knowledge among all ranks of people at a 
small expence : Motto : — 

"Apis matinoe more modoque 
Sparsa colligcro bona 
Et miscere utile dulci, conamur." 

Within a border of thistles were the words, " Arts, 
Sciences, Polite Literature, Agriculture, Manu- 
factures, Navigation, Trade." No. 1, December 
22, 1790; No, 2, January 12,1791 ; and thereafter 
weekly. 40 pp., 8vo. Edinburgh: printed by 
Mundell & Son, Parliament Stairs. Vol. IV. 
(July 13-September 7, 1791) had the imprint — 
Edinburgh : printed for James Anderson, which in 
Vol. VII. (January 4, 1792) was changed to— - 
Printed for the Editor. In no case do the weekly 
numbers contain an imprint. The arrangements 
of the numbers into volumes made more than four 
possible per year. When necessary, illustrations 
were employed. Three qualities of paper were 
used, so that the price might be within the reach 
of all. The best copies were sent to any part of 
Great Britain for a sum not exceeding 4s. per 
volume. 
The first volume, which ended with March 2, 
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1791, had printed at the beginning 28 pp. of small 
type of preliminary matter. It included (1) a 
prospectus, which stated that the Bee " purposes 
the dissemination of knowledge and the eradication 
of error/' and .that although the journal was not 
a newspaper it would still contain "a concise 
register " of events ; (2) a general scheme of prizes 
for literary essays — gold medals and guineas are 
held out as rewards, for the gaining of which 
useful hints were given ; (3) arrangements for 
foreign correspondents; and (4) elaborate notes 
for the guidance of continental contributors who 
might send articles to the paper. In general the 
articles are miscellaneous in character, although 
the personal predilections of the editor are 
apparent all through the publication. 

The editor was Dr. James Anderson, who was 
well known for his versatility and ability. He 
began his journalistic career by contributing to 
Ruddiman's Weekly Magazine, and all through 
his life showed special devotion to agricultural 
topics. He was a large contributor to his own 
periodical, and ''besides many of the principal 
papers without signatui^es all those which were 
signed ' Senex,' * Alcibiades,' and * Timothy Hair- 
brain,' were fix)m his pen." * He supplied many 
introductions and footnote& 



* Anderson's " Scottish Nation," s,v. Anderson. 
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Before the Bee began appealing, Anderson had 
contrived to interest Dr. Blacklock, the blind 
Edinburgh poet, in his venture, and as early as the 
September preceding the publication of the first 
number, the latter tried to enlist the services of 
Robert Bums. He sent him a rhyming epistle, in 
which he thus describes the coming periodical : — 

**A work miscGlIaneous, extensive, and free, 
Which will weekly appear by the name of The Btc. 

The Bte which sucks honey from every gay bloom.'* 

Bums answered direct to Anderson — "When 
you do me the honour to ask my assistance in 
your proposed publication, alas, Sir I you might as 
well think to cheapen a little honesty at the sign 
of an advocate's wig or humility under the Geneva 
band I am a miserable, hurried devil, worn to 
the marrow in the function of holding the noses 
of the poor publicans to the grindstone of the 
Excise." 

The nervous condition in which the French 
Revolution left the authorities had its efifect upon 
the editor of the Bee. He admitted certain 
articles on the political progress of Great Britain 
which aroused their suspicion. He was summoned 
before the Sheriff, and was called upon to give up 
the name of the author of the offending papers. 
This he refused to do, and when the printers were 
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sent for "he charged them in the face of the 
Magistrates " to follow his example — which they 
did. Fortunately for himself, Dr. Anderson was 
held in the highest respect, and it was agreed to 
drop proceedings. Some time afterwards the 
author — a man named Callendar — was leaving for 
America, and, to serve some private purpose of his 
own, insinuated that Lord Qardcnstone, a Judge 
of the Court of Session, had been the Bce'a 
contributor. This roused the anger of Dr. 
Anderson, especially as Callendar had been 
indebted to Qardenstone for many kindnesses, and 
80, " immediately on hearing of this infamous 
conduct — so becoming, however, the character and 
spirit of a genuine Democrat — Dr. Anderson went 
to the magistrates and gave up Callendar's name 
as the author."* 

The last number of the Bee was published, 
January 21, 1794, after the issue of 18 vols. The 
editor makes no secret of the reason for the 
collapse of his journal. He could not get his 
subscribers to pay up their arrears, and speaks of 
having lost hundreds of pounds — " an enormous 
sum." He closes his work with the promise that 
it is only "for a time;" but the promise was 
never redeemed so far as Edinburgh was concerned. 



• Gthtkmans Magazine, LXXVIII., p. 1052. 
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He shortly afterwards removed to London, where 
he died in 1808. 

1790.— The Edlnburg-h Herald. No. 1, 

Monday, March 15, 1790, 4 pp., folio, 4 columns 
to the page ; price 3^d. every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday. "Printed by Stewart, 
Ruthven & Company, and sold at their printing 
office in the Old Fishmarket Close. " 

The Herald justified its appearance on the 
ground that "the publication of jomnals and 
newspapers had for some time increased 
astonishingly in this country, " and complained 
that "that increase had been chiefly promoted 
by the importation of English newspapers " into 
Scotland. It was to supply the home demand 
with a home product that the Herald undertook 
its own existence. It found fault with its con- 
temporaries, because, while giving due promi- 
nence to " public and political intelligence which 
are undoubtedly of the most univei-sal import- 
ance, " they neglected as interesting matters. 
The Herald proposed to provide room for 
"lighter and less serious subjects," to include 
literary intelligence and general essays on life 
and manners. The wants even of the young 
were to be duly catered for. 

In announcing the change of its printing office 
in Forrester's Wynd on January 10, 1791, the 
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Herald acknowledged the support it had re- 
ceived. It spoke of **a degree of countenance 
and encouragement which their most sanguine 
hopes did not authorise them to expect so 
soon — such encouragement indeed as no similar 
attempt in this jdace ever experienced in so 
short a time/' That little spitfire — the 
Political Review of 1792 — thus characterised the 
journal (June 120, 1792) — "It is a vehicle of 
ministerial dirt in which the filth flowing from 
London to Edinburgh through those impure 
channels called the Times and the Oracle 
stagnates, until dealt out in pailfuls more offen- 
sive than before. The objects of vengeance in 
this paper are the French Constitution, the 
National Assembly, the Reform Society, and 
all others in Britain who either as individuals 
or in an associated capacity pretend to find fault 
with the conduct of our virtuous and infallible 
ministrv. " 

The Herald was started bv James Sibbald, the 
Edinburgh bookseller, who was already respon- 
Hible for the Edinhurgli Magazine, He seems to 
have given up his business connection with the 
latter publication in order to devote himself 
more thoroughly to it. He tried to give the 
paper something of a literaiy turn, and 
succeeded in presenting Burns's **Tam o' 
Shanter" to the public on March 18, 1791 — 
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apparently the first printing of the famous 
poem.* **It is worth mentioning that in this 
paper he commenced the practice of giving an 
original article similar to what was presented 
in the London prints, though it has only been 
in recent times that such a plan became general 
in Scotland. " t 

The file of the Herald has not been available 
for the years 1793-179G, during which time 
several notable changes took place in the 
management. Sibbald gave over his chair to 
William Brown, who, belonging to Aberdeen, 
had gone to Dundee, where he became editor of 
the Dundee Repository, The Repository ended 
its days in February, 1794, after an existence 
of little more than one year, and either at that 
time, or before it, Brown migrated to Edin- 
burgh, where he set up a bookseller's shop in 
Parliament Close. About midsummer, 1796, he 
took charge of the Herald, which on January 2, 
1797, was known as The Herald and Chronicle,X 
The number for that date (Xo. 10G6) had as 
imprint : ** Printed by C. Stewart and Company 



•Grose's "Antiquities of Scotland'* was not pub- 
lished till April, 1791. 

t Chambers's "Biographical Dictionary," $.i\ Sibbald. 

X See this volume, p. 209. 

N 
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for William Brown and the other proprietors, 
and sold at the office, Head of Forrester's Wynd, 
where advertisements are taken in: " 4 pp., 
folio, 4 cols, to the page, price 4d., published 
on Monday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

Complaints were made during 1797 regarding 
the manner in which the paper was produced, 
and Brown met the situation by announcing 
that the office would be changed on Jan. 1, 1798. 
to *'that centrical and commodious house in the 
High Street, formerly so well known as the Old 
Exchange Coffee House, where it will continue 
to be published and printed under the inspection 
of the editor." Tlie price was 6d. 

This arrangement was continued till January 
2, 1804, when a drastic change was carried out. 
In the previous year the size was 4 pp., folio, 
5 cols, to the page. On that date the Herald 
(as it was usually named) became an 8 pp., 
large 4to., with 4 cols, to the page. The editor 
justified the change on the ground that quarto 
**in our humble opinion is the preferable form 
for all newspapers, " the ordinary folios being 
** unwieldy. " At the same time the publication 
was reduced to twice a week — ^Monday and 
Friday. The reason for these changes emerged 
later: it was **the poverty of the paper in 
its former shape in the essential article of 
advertisement, " 
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The expectations raised by the alteration were 
not realised, and after struggling on for some 
months longer, the paper was withdrawn on 
Friday, August 29, 180G. The editor's closing 
note was a little bitter. He somewhat un- 
reasonably complained that '* though in a great 
measure a stranger to Edinburgh,** he had not 
received the support he evidently considered he 
deserved. ** His expectations under every shape 
which the paper has assumed have been com- 
pletely frustrated. ** He repudiated the repre- 
sentation that his joui'nal had been a party 
paper — **if it had been so its services sui'ely 
have not been very highly appreciated'* — and 
announced that '*he confines himself in the 
meantime to the superintendence of the Weekly 
Journal, a concern which has more liberally 
rewarded his exertions." As a parting shot he 
apologised to his subscribers for "leaving them 
in the heat of the Battle of Austerlitz. " 

1791.— The Historical Register or Edin- 
burgh Monthly Intelligencer. No. 1, July, 

1791. When the Register was afterwards issued 
in volume fonn — "price Gs. Gd. half-bound** — 
by C. Elliot, Parliament Square, it was de- 
scribed as ** Being a complete and authentic 
account of the most important Transactions 
throughout the different parts of the world.** 
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The compiler was "chiefly" James Tytler, each 
number was priced 6d., and twelve issues appear 
to have been sent out. The motto was ** Nothing 
extenuate. '* 

For nine numbers the journal was published 
under the above title, and then, according to the 
undermentioned Political lieview, a curious 
thing happened. When No. 10 should have been 
issued ** another was foisted upon the public 
as the tenth number of that work, though from 
the great difference between the politics as well 
as the manner of execution, it was plain that 
the new number was in reality the first of a 
different work. In consequence of this in- 
trusion, the original Historical Register changed 
its title, calling itself the Universal Monthly 
Intelligencer J the other being called the Edin- 
burgh Monthly Intelligencer, " The second named 
argued for reforms in the constitution, the other 
taking **the popular side in every question 
agitated. " 

According to an advertisement in a con- 
temporary, the last issue was published in July, 
1792, but Ty tier's biographer says he "thought 
proper to discontinue it in the month of 
September, 1792."* The advertisement is 
likely to be correct. 

* Meek's " Life of Tytler," p. 28. 
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1792.— Constitutional Letters. No 1, 

June 4, 1792, price 2 Jd. weekly. Motto : ** Quo, 
quo — ruitisV* — Horace. Published by Bell & 
Bradfute. 

This periodical was called out by the discus- 
sions taking place in the political circles of the 
day, and took the ministerialist side. Its pro- 
prietor ** designed to explain some important 
truths overlooked by the political philosophers 
of the day," and declared that he **will some- 
times be serious, sometimes gay, sometimes he 
may be roused to speak in a tone of indignation, 
yet not of stupid indignation.*' The whole 
effort called forth the unmeasured condemnation 
of the editor of the Political Review, 

'*Had the heroes of Pope's * Dunciad,* with the 
Edinburgh Herald at their head" it said "conspired to 
write a stupid pamphlet, they could scarce have equalled 
the author of the Consiiiutional Letters,'* 

Altogether eight numbers only were published, 
the last being issued about the end of July, 
1792, although a resurrection was promised for 
the morning of November 16 ensuing.* 

1792.— Political Review of Edinburgh 
Periodical Publications. No. 1, Wednesday, 

• No. 2 is printed in the Scots Magazine, LTV., 266. 
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June 20, 1792, 8 i)p., 12 mo., price IJd. weekly. 
Sold by John Thomson, at the Edinburgh Liter- 
ary OflSce for Original Scotch Publications, 4th 
low door above the entry to the Exchange. Xo. 
2 and onwards had 12 pp. 

The aim of this publication, emanating from 
the ambitious publishing house, was io review 
the political pronouncements of the Edinburgh 
press. Its criticism was minute, and was taken 
very seriously by the conductors. Modesty was 
not one of their characteristics, nor was measure 
in language or in denunciation. The editor 
states that when he began his self-imposed task, 
the capital had ten papers that came under his 
purview — four whose business was mainly 
political, being newspapers, and six magazines. 
At least seven numbers were published. No. 7 
being sent out with the date August 1, 1792. 

1792.— The Edinburgh Repository for 

polite literature; consisting of elegant, in- 
structive, and entertaining extracts, selected 
from the best ancient and modem authors — 
principally designed to introduce the youth of 
both sexes to an acquaintance with useful and 
ornamental knowledge. No. 1, vol. L, September, 
1792, with two engravings: Brown. This is 
an entry in the Scots Magazine, vol. 54, p. 443. 
No copy has been examined. 
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1792.— The Caledonian Chronicle. No. 1, 

Tuesday, October 9, 1792. Published twice a 
week by James Robertson & Berry, price 3^d. 

No copy of the journal has been found. The 
name of the publisher, as well as the name of 
the paper, suggests that its appearance had 
something to do with the change that had taken 
place in the ownership of the Caledonian 
Mercury. On July 1, 1790, the latter passed 
out of the hands of John Robertson, and the 
Chronicle may have been an effort on a son's 
part to continue the publication of a newspaper. 
He was not the same person as started the 
Edinburgh Gazette of 1780. The last number 
was published June 25, 1793, the end being pro- 
bably produced through want of support in 
advertisements. It is recorded that the number 
for 18th June contained only one advertisement. 

1792.— The Edinburgh Gazetteer. No. 1, 

Friday, November 16, 1792, 4 pp., folio, 4 cols, 
to the page. Gratis, the price of No. 2 and 
onwards being 3^d. per issue. "Edinburgh: 
printed (for Captain Johnston and the other 
Proprietors) by W. G. Moffat to whom subscrip- 
tions and communications for the Gazetteer are 
requested to be addressed. '* 

Two months before the issue of this number, 
** Proposals" for the new paper were sent out on 
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a large folio sheet. The radical tendencies of 
the periodical were distinctly avowed. "This 
publication," they said 

*'is undertaken with a design to procure a ready 
opportunity of conveying intelligence of abuses before 
they become deeply rooted, of interesting the people 
at large in the fate of every part of the empire, of 
arresting bad men in their career by forcing on them 
the alternative of either doing their duty or of sub- 
mitting to immediate and universal infamy ; and lastly 
to acquire the power of searching out and exposing to 
the world the detestable and crooked schemes by 
which corruption undermines the bulwarks of freedom." 

In furtherance of this programme, the Gazetteer 
proposed to publish the news to be found in an 
ordinary newspaper, to criticise the Govern- 
ment, ** to rescue the Public from those glaring 
misrepresentations of events upon the Continent 
with which they have been abused," particular 
reference being made to the French Revolution ; 
and to acknowledge no political party except 
the nation, while at the same time ** declaring 
attachment to the British constitution. '* John- 
ston evidently considered he ran some risk in 
thus boldly outlining the scheme of his journal, 
for the prospectus bears his signature ^ind closes 
with this declaration: — **A8 principal Pro- 
prietor of this paper I account it my duty to 
stand forth openly and to pledge myself to the 
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public that it shall be conducted agreeably to 
the principles now stated. " 

It is interesting to know that the prospectus 
fell into the hands of Robert Burns. Although 
he had never met Johnston he addressed to him 
a most enthusiastic letter of commendation : ** If 
you go on in your paper," he wrote, "with the 
same spirit, it will, beyond all comparison, be 
the first composition of its kind in Europe. . . . 
Go on, sir! Lay bare with undaunted heart 
and steady hand that horrid mass of corruption 
called politics and statecraft. . . . ** When the 
Gazetteer got into trouble, Bums's own political 
tendencies were under suspicion, and he found 
it necessary to make a disclaimer. He said he 
had never written a line for the paper. **An 
occasional address spoken by Miss Fontenelle 
on her benefit night here, which I called the 
' Rights of Woman,' I sent to the Gazetteer, as 
also some extempore stanzas on the commemora- 
tion of Thomson. . . . You will see that they 
have nothing whatever to do with politics. " 

The Gazetteer was intended for bi-weekly 
production on Tuesdays and Fridays, but No. 1 
seems to have preceded the regular issue by 
some days. No. 7 is dated December 25, 1792, 
and bears the imprint: ** Edinburgh: Printed 
by W. Johnston, Esq. (for himself and the other 
proprietors) to whom all communications for 
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the Gazetteer are requested to be addressed.** 
The office was in the *' South Bridge, No. 28 
West side.'* The additional notice was given 
that "this paper will be regularly filed at Mr. 
Tayler's office, Warwick Square, Newgate 
Street, London.*' 

The Gazetteer was destined to create some 
interest.* Lord Cockburn calls it **a vulgar, 
intemperate publication, " and it certainly took 
no pains to hide its hostility to the prevailing 
order of things. No. 7 printed a long report of 
the trial of Tom Paine, besides inserting a large 
section of his ** Rights of Man." Cockburn 
admits that Johnston was **a respectable man," 
but adds that ** the only fact against him is that 
he should have been connected with such a 
newspaper ; which, however, was polluted by no 
such personal calumny as is now (1821-30) quite 
common, nor by anything that would now be 
thought criminal intemperance, but was dis- 
creditable solely from its being the popular 
organ and from indulging in the vulgar de- 
clamation natural to such championship. " t It 



♦ Hector Macneil in his poem of "Scotland's Skaith" 
shows the use made of the paper by those who "gat 
the Gazetteer.** 

tCockbum's "Trials for Sedition,*' L, 118. 
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was not, however, for laying bare tlie wrongs 
of society that the Gazetteer was called upon to 
suffer persecution. It was on the much more 
commonplace charge of contempt of court. In 
the number for January 15 an account was 
published of the trial of three Edinburgh 
printers for sedition. The trial had been pre- 
sided over by the Lord Justice Clerk, Robert 
M'Queen of Braxfield — ^R. L. Stevenson's *' Weir 
of Hermiston." Braxfield's reputation for 
roughness was well known, and the Gazetteer 
gave a burlesque account of the proceedings in, 
which many absurd and undignified sentiments 
were put into the moutli of the judge. Speak- 
ing of the prisoners he is made to say such 
things as — ** They deny their dependence on the 
great God of providence. Our blasphemies can 
do na harm to Him who is all powerful ; He 
looks on us as beneo th Him ; but to blaspheme 
against His Most Gracious Majesty, what 
impiety ! when under his government we enjoy 
sae mony blessings, *' etc. The authorities were 
watching their opportunity, for already the 
paper had come under their ban. Any excuse 
was sufficient, and Johnston, along with Simon 
Drummond, now the printer of the journal, was 
summoned for injuriously and wantonJy attack- 
ing the dignity of a judge of the Court of 
Session. 
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It is needless to follow the legal proceedings.* 
Johnston accepted the publisher's full responsi- 
bility for the article, although he disclaimed any 
intention of insult. He had been confined to 
the house through illness, and had not even seen 
the paper before its publication. Drummond 
had been appointed to superintend the pro- 
duction of the journal for twelve months. No 
one knew who had written the offending article, 
for the very MS. had disappeared. A quarter 
of a century later Johnston said that "the real 
author of the paragraph kept himself concealed 
for eighteen years and confessed the circum- 
stance about six years ago" to himself. But 
the Court was determined to convict in spite of 
ample apology ; and publisher and printer were 
both sent to prison for three months.t In addi- 
tion Johnston had to find secuidty in £500 for 
his good behaviour for three years and Drmn- 
mond £100. **The impression at the time,'* 
says Lord Cockburn, **was probably correct, 
that if it had not been for the temptation of 
crushing the Gazetteer and punishing its con- 



•Thoy are recorded and criticised in "State Trials," 
XXIII., 45, and in Cockburn's "Trials for Sedition in 
Scotland," I., 118. 

t Johnston on conviction asked to be confined in the 
Canongate Jail, which the Court granted. 
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ductors, their contempt of court would never 
have been noticed. '* * 

Johnston had had enough of the Gazetteer, and 
while in prison determined to cut all connection 
with it. Proceedings were afterwards (January 
20, 1794) taken against him for an alleged 
breach of his cautionary bond, and in the course 
of his defence, he said that ** to prevent his being 
ignorantly or inadvertently the means of con- 
veying to the public anything that might be 
dangerous or offensive to the community, the 
respondent resolved to give up the concern, 
which he accordingly did at a very considerable 
loss to his family, as the continuation of the 
publication had been too short to allow him to 
get back the sums necessarily expended on the 
commencement of the work. " 

The new proprietor was Alexander Scott, and 
his experiences proved no happier than John- 
ston's had been. He changed the paper into a 
weekly, and in November, 1793, the imprint 
ran: "Edinburgh: Printed by A. Scott, 
Gazetteer Office, South Bridge, to whom com- 
missions are requested to be addressed. '* Though 
the ownership of the journal was changed, its 
radical principles remained the same, and the 
inevitable consequences followed. In October, 



•"Trials for Sedition in Scotland," I., 120. 
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November, and December, 1793, a British Con- 
vention of ** the Friends of the People " was held 
in Edinburgh, and a report of the proceedings 
appeared in the Gazetteer, The paper was in 
no wise the official organ of the Convention, for 
it was specially stated that the Convention 
"never furnished anything towards the expense 
of the printing" or ''controlled or superintended 
the editing of the paper," and that the periodical 
was conducted by Scott at his own discretion. 
In the eyes of the authorities, however, there 
was sufficient connection between the paper and 
the Convention to justify a prosecution. It re- 
ported the proceedings in three of its issues, and 
even sent clerks in its office, one of whom at 
least was an assistant secretary of the Con- 
vention, to furnish reports of the speeches. The 
Convention was "a seditious association" in the 
opinion of the Government, and Scott was in- 
dicted February 3, 1794, to answer the charge 
of publishing its proceedings in the numbers for 
November 26, December 3 and 10, 1793. The 
publisher, however, did not await the verdict 
of the jury, but fled, and was duly outlawed. 
The same issues were afterwards prominently 
used in the famous trials of Skirving, Margarot, 
and Gerrard.* 

* Cockburn's " Trials," II., 8 ; " State Tiials," XXIII., 387. 
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Further issues of the paper have not been 
traced, and it is likely that it did not survive 
this second excursion into notoriety. It had 
become too marked to continue. "Even the 
printer — an honest Jacobite of the name of Moir 
— ^found that his concern in the paper stopped 
his credit at banks, and made him a marked 
man ; and it was not till he entered a loyal 
Volunteer regiment that his good name was in 
some degree restored. '* • When Stark wrote 
his "Picture of Edinburgh" he had so far for- 
gotten the paper that he names it the Scots 
Gazetteer. 

1 793.— The Edinburgh Gazette. Published 

by Authority. No. 1, Tuesday, July 2, 1793, 
8 pp., large 4to. — the number of pages after- 
wards depended on the matter to be set up. 
"The Edinburgh Gazette will continue to be 
published eveiy Tuesday and Friday at the 
Gazette Oflfice, front of the Royal Exchange, 
where advertisements will be received for ready 
money. . . . Price of a single paper, Four- 
pence. ** This imprint was at first varied with 
— ** Edinburgh: Printed for the Proprietors 
and sold at the Gazette Office, Royal Exchange. ** 



♦ Wallace's "Burns,'* IH., 376. 
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The heading was surmounted by the Royal 
Arms. No printer's name is given, but the 
copy examined was apparently the printer's 
office copy, and if so, the indications are that it 
was produced from the Caledonian Mercury 
press. In later years, the price of the Gazette 
has varied with the size of the issue. 

For some time the necessity for giving 
publicity to certain bankruptcy proceedings had 
been felt in Government and legal circles. The 
statute, 12 Geo. III., c. 72 (1772), provided that 
such notices as were necessary should appear in 
"One publick Papper, printed at Edinburgh," 
the choice of the newspaper being left with the 
judges of the Court of Session. The Act 23 
Geo. III., c. 18 (1783), specially named the 
Caledonian Mercury and the Edinhurgh Even- 
ing Courant, and made notification in these 
journals compulsory, ** otherwise the whole pro- 
ceedings to be null and void." The arrange- 
ments, however, do not seem to have given entire 
satisfaction, for when the Bankruptcy Acts 
again came under revision in 1793, occasion was 
taken to create a new medium of publicity on 
the model of the London Gazette. The words of 
the statute run thus. It is ordained that 
advertisement shall be made **in a Paper to be 
called the Edinhurgh Gazette, to be printed and 
published by such person or persons as His 
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Majesty, under his Royal Sign Manual, shall 
from time to time think fit to appoint, and on 
such Day or Days as the Court of Session shall 
by an Act of Sederunt direct and judge most 
proper for the more effectually carrying this 
Act into Execution (which Gazette shall, besides 
advertisements or notices publish only such 
Articles of News or other articles of Intelligence 
as may appear from Time to Time in the London 
Gazette together "^^ith the Corn and Sugar 
Returns)."* This Act is the source of the 
words, ** Published by Authority, " which appear 
on each issue. They hardly mean the same as 
the identical phrase which ushered in so many 
newspapers at the beginning of the same centuiy 
and which has done something towards the 
erroneous identification of the Edinburgh 
Gazette of 1793 with its namesake of 1G99. 

The Act setting up the Gazette is dated 
June 17, 1793, and the Court of Session lost no 
time in doing its part. An Act of Sederunt 
was passed, June 29, ordering the appearance of 
the paper twice a week, on Tuesday and Friday, 
and another Act was issued a few days after 
decreeing that, besides the items mentioned in 
the statute, all official articles of public 



* 33 Geo. m., c. 74 $ 14. 
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iutelHgence sliould be inserted. Still another 
in the same year made provision for the due 
publication of notices of sales, statutory pro- 
cesses of ranking and sale, etc. • The paper 
came under the newspaper tax, and each issue 
bore the **red brand." 

In 1806 the imprints varied. At one time it 
was ** Edinburgh: Printed by R. Allan for the 
Proprietors," but the name was occasionally 
William Brown, and again it was David Ramsay 
& Son. These men were the chief owners of the 
Caledonian Mercuri/y the Weekly Journal, and 
the Couranf, and it is evident that they had 
entered into co-operation for the j)roduction of 
the journal. This is made more apparent from 
the following notice which appeared in Xo. 1409, 
December 30, 180G, and which is signed by them 
all: 

•*To tlio Public — As our property in the Oazeite 
ceases from this day we avail ourselves of the last 
opportunity afforded us of expressing our gratitude to 
the gentlemen who have had occasion to advertise in 
the paper, for that accommodating civility which ren- 
dered the business at once easy and agreeable. During 
the period of nearly fourteen years not a single com- 
plaint has been made against the manner in which the 
publication has been conducted, a proof we flatter 



♦Alexander's *'Acts of Sederunt," pp. 99-101. 
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ourselves that our anxiety to give general satisfaction 
liaa been successful.** 



The following number bore the imprint: 
*' Printed by Alexander Lawrie & Co., as 
authorised by His Majesty's Writer, Printer, 
and Publisher of the Edinhurgh Gazette,'^ At 
the same time the yearly volumes began to be 
provided with an index. 

The cause of the change was of an unusual 
nature. After a long experience of the shades 
of opposition, the Whigs came unexpectedly into 
power early in the year 180G, and an opportunity 
was given to reward those who had been faithful 
to their cause. Among the new ministers were 
several who had been pupils of Dugald Stewart, 
the Edinburgh philosopher. They determined 
suitably to reward the services he had rendered 
to learning and education by giving him some 
preferment. Their intention was good, but 
their method of carrying it out gave rise to much 
adverse criticism. A new office was created for 
Stewart, who became **the Writer, Printer, and 
Publisher of the Edinhurgh Gazette^** with a 
salary supposed to be £'300 per annum, and a 
share in the profits. Lord Cockburn says that 
the transaction "was unquestionably wrong. It 
always is wrong to make a new office as a form 
for satisfying a just claim, especially if the office 
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publicly is useless. Stewart had done far more 
than enough to entitle him, a poor man, to be 
provided for directly as a distinguished moral 
teacher and a great philosophical writer. " * 
The patent was granted for 21 years, but when 
it expired a beneficent Government i*enewed it 
for a further period of 21 years on September 
29, 1827. Stewai-t died June 20, 1828, and his 
familv succeeded to tlie emoluments of the office. 
Although Stewart was nominally the printer 
and keeper of the Gazette, the work was in reality 
done bv Alexander Lawrie, whose name 
ap])eared in the imprint. It is apparent that 
the new patent modified his position somewhat, 
for on October 9, 1827, the imprint became — 
"Printed by Alex. Lawrie, 4 North Bank 
Street. *' That the general public regarded him 
as responsible for the Gazette airangements is 
shown by the fact that when he died in 
February, 1831, a demand was made to lessen 
the charges made for insertions, the Scotsman 
asking much less than half for the same notice. 
He was succeeded bv his son, William Alexander 
Lawrie, who had been bred a Writer to the 
Signet, and who ultimately named himself 
** Printer to the Queen's Most Gracious 
Majesty. '' On Tuesday, Februaiy 15, 1831, the 



•"Memorials," p. 216. 
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imprint became: ** Printed by William Alex- 
ander Lawrie, 5 K^orth Bank Street" — ^an office 
that was afterwards changed to No. 13 of the 
same street. 

When the second Stewart patent expired, a 
radical change took place in the management 
of the Gazette, The Treasury held an enquiry 
into the whole position of the journal, and on 
the recommendation of the Comptroller of the 
Stationery Office, the Gazette was made over to 
that department. They appointed W. A. 
Lawrie editor with a fixed salary of £200, and 
in addition made him the necessary allowances 
for the mechanical production of the paper. At 
the same time it was decreed that whatever 
balance was over was to be paid into the national 
Treasury.* The anangement was a satis- 
factory one for the Government, for during the 
next twelve years the annual profits averaged 
£2000. The appointment of Lawrie took effect 
on September 29, 1848. On January 2 of the 
following year the Gazette appeared in a smaller 
folio. 

About 18G1 a proposal was made to abolish 
the Gazette in favour of the London Gazette, but 
better counsels prevailed. It was pointed out 



* Treasury Minutes, June 20, 1848. (Records Office.) 
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that London was' too far away for Scottisii 
business, that the expense and delay resulting 
would be considerable if legal notices had to 
be printed in London, and tliat confusion was 
sure to arise from the differences in phraseology 
and procedure between the two countries. The 
editor's position was also emphasised: he was 
too old to start life again as a W.S. It was 
urged, too, that during the whole course of its 
existence no complaint had ever been brought 
against the way in which the paper had been 
conducted. As a result of all these considera- 
tions, the proposal was abandoned.* 

Lawrie, who was then described as "of 
Rossend Castle, Burntisland," died October 20, 
1870, and on Tuesday, October 28, the imprint 
read : ** Printed and published at the office, 13 
North Bank Street, by Stair Agnew, Editor, 
Manager, a'lid Publisher, f7(Z i/i/mm. " This 
continued till February 5 of the following year, 
when intimation was made that **The office of 
the Edinburgh Gazette in Bank Street is now 
closed, and the Gazette will hereafter ue 
published at tlie Exchequer Chambers in Parlia- 
ment Square. " At the same time, the imprint 



•Soo a "Statomont'' prepared by Tjiiwrie against 
the proposal. 
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became: "Published at the Exchequer Office, 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh: Printed by 
Murray & Gibb, printer to Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office at Xorth-East Thistle Street 
Lane" — an imprint which has since been re- 
tained with the exception of a change in the 
printer's address. The editorship was included 
in the duties of His Majesty's Remembrancer for 
Scotland. 

The Gazette, starting as it did in 1793, holds 
the honour of being the oldest existing periodical 
produced in the capital. The only doubtful 
rival is the Edinburgh Medical Journal, whicrt. 
started as the Medical and Philosojyiiical Com- 
fncntaries in 1773. 

1793. — The Observer, or a Delineation of 
the Times. No. 1, September 28, 1793, 24 pp., 
4to., price Gd. monthly. The Observer was to 
consist of "original and miscellaneous essays: 
instructive and entertaining. " Printed and 
published at the printing office of A. M'Aslan, 
Hastie's Close, back of Adam Square, South 
Bridge Street. No copies have come under 
observation, and it is unknown how long the 
magazine lasted. 

1794.— The Scottish Register, or General 

View of Historv, Politics, and Literature. With 
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Philosophical, Critical, and Miscellaneoas 
Papers chiefly relative to Scotland. No. 1, for 
January, February, and March, 1794, 374 pp , 
8vo., quarterly. The proprietors were C. 
Stewart & Co., Printing House, Forrester's 
Wynd, although the imprint was: "Edin- 
burgh: Printed for Bell & Bradfute and A. 
LaAvrie. " In vol. 3 (July to September, 1794) 
the imprint was: ** Printed by C. Stewart & Co., 
Forrester's Wynd. " 

The conductors of the Pegister claimed that 
their journal *' was new in this country. " This 
was only partially true. What they did was to 
extend the historical summaries which had been 
appearing in the magazines month by month for 
years before, and give them a volume all to 
themselves. The headings included — ^History, 
Biography, Gazette Intelligence, State Papers, 
Chronicle, besides Reviews and Poetry. Papers 
of the essay type were excluded. The periodical 
was undertaken because Scottish history and 
Scottish affairs were being sadly neglected by 
the press — **It was in the hope of being able, 
by uniting local intelligence with national 
history and general information, to supply the 
defects of other periodical journals that chiefly 
inclined the editors of the Scottish Register to 
look for success in the present undertaking." 
It is difficult to understand how the heavy pages 
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could commend themselves, but they evidently 
did for a time, because the conductors speak of 
the ** encouragement" and "approbation" they 
liad received. Six quarterly numbers or volumes 
have been examined, the last of which intimates 
that in due course it would be followed by a 
seventh. 

1794.— The Patriots' Weekly Chronicle. 

This journal was probably begun on Thursday, 
April 3, 1794. It was published by William 
Brown, who afterwards was connected with the 
Herald and Chronicle and with the Weekly 
Journal. In stating that the latter was the 
resuscitation of the Patriots^ Weekly Chronicle^ 
Brown added that the Patriot had been "pub- 
lished upwards of two years under his direction 
with general approbation." He acquired the 
Herald in the midsummer of 1796, and the addi- 
tion to the title may have been due to the 
amalgamation of the two journals. If so, the 
amalgamation was the first of the kind that 
took place in the long series of unions among 
Edinburgh papers. 

1795. — The Gleaner: containing Original 
Essays in prose and verse, with Extracts from 
various publications, particularly Reviews, and 
other periodical works. No. 1, February 14, 
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1795, 40 pp., 8vo., in blue cover. Price Gd. fort- 
nightly. Motto "Quanquam sustinas non est 
mors longa. " — Horace, Edinburgh: printed 
by Mundell & Son, Royal Bank Close. The 
introduction said that **Each number, besides 
other original Essays, etc., will contain a paper 
on the plan of the Spectator^ Mirror^ etc. . . . 
Thirteen numbers will complete a volume. A 
title page and table of contents will therefore be 
given gratis along with every 13th number." 
No. 1 was really issued as a specimen number, 
and the editor said that further publication de- 
pended on its reception. The first number, how- 
ever, also proved to be the last. The contents 
were a strange jumble — e.y., **0n the English 
Pronunciation of the Latin Language" stood 
side by side with a paper on the Sonnets of 
Drummond of Hawthornden. A MS. note on 
the copy consulted reads — "Edited by James 
Graham, Esq., Advocate. " Arrangements were 
made for its sale in London, Cambridge, and 
Oxford, as well as in the chief towns of Scotland. 

1795. — The Trifler: A periodical paper 
published at Edinburgh by Richard Mawworm, 
Esq. No. 1, Saturday, 19th December, 1795. 
4 pp., 12mo. — ^the number of pages varied. 
Edinburgh: Printed for John Elder, No. 9 
North Bridge Street. Motto: 
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"Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see 
Thinks what ne^er was, nor is, nor o*er shall be. 
In every work regard the writer's end. 
Since none can compass more than they intend; 
And if the means be just, the conduct true. 
Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due.** — Po'pe, 

In his introductory words, the editor refers to 
his ** predecessor, T'he Idler/* and evidently 
takes his name from and models his publication 
on that periodical. After giving a definition of 
a trifler, he continues: **My principle papers 
will be furnished with observations on the in- 
habitants of this city." Politics and personal 
abuse were alike to be excluded. The editor's 
name is obviously a nom, *'As nothing tends 
more to the sale of a periodical publication than 
a knowledge of the author, " he had thought of 
revealing himself, but he had **an unlucky 
squint of my right eye and a large mole on my 
left cheek, " and might be laughed at. He took 
the responsibility of "new modelling" some of 
the essays sent in to him. The last number was 
issued on Saturday, 1st August, 1796, 33 in all 
having been published. In his concluding 
notice, he says: **I have all along, during the 
publication of this paper, endeavoured to make 
my readers believe the Trifler was the work of 
one person, but I now think it proper to declare 
that to one gentleman I am indebted for the 
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half of this work,'* and the readers are left to 
exercise their ingenuity in assigning their con- 
tiibutions to each of the two conductors. In 
announcing the end, the editor-in-chief said: 
**I have now brought my publication to that 
size I had intended, and it therefore remains 
for me to say farewell to my readers. . . . My 
principal intention was to promote the happiness 
of society, and in all my papers I have used my 
utmost endeavour not to deviate from the path 
of virtue. . . . Who can expect to find in a 
Trifler the beauties of Addison or the learning 
and ingenuity of a Johnson ? " The whole of the 
Trifler was reprinted in a second and enlarged 
edition: Edinburgh, 1797. 

1796.— The Scots Chronicle. No. 1, Tues- 
day, March 1, 179G, 4 pp., folio, 4 columns to 
the page. Price 4d. twice a week. No. 1 was 
issued gratis. Edinburgh : Printed by J. John- 
ston, Murdoch's Close, High Street. 

The ordinary publishing days were Tuesdays 
and Fridays, but the second weekly issue ap- 
peared sometimes on Thursday, and occasion- 
ally three numbers were sent out per week. 
With No. lOG (Tuesday, February 14, 1797) the 
price was raised to 4Jd., and on the increase of 
the Stamp Duty it became 6d. 

The Scots Chronicle started life as an 
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independent journal. Its i)lan was thus 
stated : 

"The general design of the ScoU Chronicle is to diffuse 
useful and accurate information among the people of 
Scotland. . . . The effusions of party passion or 
prejudice can have no admission into the S&tts 
Chronicle, wliich^ disclaiming all submission to the 
peculiar tenets of any set of men, takes this public 
opportunity of avowing its direct aim and its ambition 
t) become the impartial and independent repository of 
literature, history, and politics, and to attain the dis- 
tinguishing situ<ation and character of a national and 
popular publication. . . . We may be allowed to 
give our subscribers the satisfaction of knowing that 
many articles of the most important, interesting, and 
authentic intelligence will be found in the Scots 
ChroniclCf one annpUte day earlier than in any other 
Brit ish ncwspai>er. ' * 

Lord Cockburn, however, classed it with the 
Edinhurgh Gazetteer, and said, as papers of 
liberal opinion, they both "raved stupidly and 
vulgarly, and as if their real object had been 
to cast discredit on the cause they professed to 
espouse. "* 

Considerable mystery was maintained as to 
the real editor and proprietor, no doubt to 
enable him to escape any penalty the outspoken 
publication might incur. In the last weeks of 

•"Memorials," p. 88. 
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1797 it was brought into court for libel. Dis- 
turbances had taken place at Tranent in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the newly passed 
Militia Act. Several lives had been lost, and 
the Chronicle inserted a letter which severely 
criticised the conduct of the Deputy Lieutenant 
of the County, John Cadell of Cockenzie. The 
action was laid against Johnston as printer, and 
John Morthland as editor and proprietor. 
Morthland tried to escape responsibility by 
alleging that he was only the occasional legal 
adviser to the paper. Every obstacle was placed 
in the way of discovering his true relationship. 
An appeal against an order by the Sherift* that 
the books of the paper should be submitted for 
examination was carried to the House of Lords, 
and lost there. The opinion of Lord President 
Campbell was clear enough when tlie principal 
cause came before his court. He said **that 
John Morthland was at the first establishment 
of that newspaper the only ostensible proprietor, 
conductor, and editor thereof, and although at 
subsequent periods John Lawder and Robert 
Paul, who have been engaged by him as clerks 
in the printing office, were prevailed on 
successively to assume the ostensible name and 
character of the sole proprietor of the paper in 
certain bonds granted by them to the Stamp 
Office, yet the said John Morthland still con- 
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tinued down to the days of the publication com- 
plained of to take the general direction and 
superintendence of that newspaper in the same 
way as before, and the interest and concern 
which he originally had in the business for him- 
self and others, his employers, never did truly 
cease or undergo any material alteration. " * 
On the other hand Johnston claimed to be 
editor. Lawder, he said, had proved unfit for 
the work, and after his dismissal Paul became 
proprietor, and himself the editor, with assistance 
from Morthland. To this claim it was answered 
that it was strange that the printer's remunera- 
tion of £100 underwent no increase when he 
added the editorship to his duties, and that a 
clerk whose salary remained at £52 should be 
the proprietor of the concern. The purpose of 
all this mystification seems obvious enough. 
Paul is said to have become sole proprietor in 
March, lT97,t although it was not till No. 261, 
Tuesday, July 24, 1798, that the imprint was 
changed to ** Edinburgh: Printed by J. John- 
ston for R. Paul, High Street." J It is 



•"Scottish Appeals before the House of Lords,'* 
IV., 393. 
+ "Court of Session Cases, 1796-1801," p. 237. 

J This number is incorrectly enumerated 251 — an 
eFiUmeration which was followed for several issues. 
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significant that the Lord Ordinary's interlocutor 
in the libel case was issued July 11, 1798. 

In starting the paper, Johnston, who had been 
engaged on the London Oracle before coming to 
Edinburgh, stated that there was no intention 
of making a fortune out of the concern ; all he 
desired was ** pecuniary indemnification" for his 
labour and outlays. The publication appears 
to have begun under exalted patronage. Miller 
says that '*in the course of the examination of 
ilorthland and John Lawder, clerk to the pro- 
prietors of the paper [during the libel action] it 
ajipeared that the Earl of Lauderdale, General 
ilacleod. Sir John Henderson, ]N[r. Dugald 
Uaiiuatyne, etc., had been connected with the 
original establishment of the aSV^;^* Chronicle/'* 
and that Lauderdale had subscribed £100. In 
No. 4 the following exultant notice appears: 

*• Caledonians, over generous and humane as brave 
and invincible, will cordially approve of our regularly 
dispatching to Holyroodhouse, by a special courier, 
the first copy from the press of each paper for our 

RoTAL Subscriber.'* 

The editor evidently considered that some ex- 
planation was necessaiy for having George III. 
on his list of readers. 



* '*The Lamp of Lothian," p. 153. 
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At the start the Chronicle made much pro- 
gress. The editor announced that within the 
first year it had ** risen to the first place in the 
estimation of the enlightened people of Scot- 
land. " It was mainly occupied with news, 
although at the start an apparently unduly 
important place was assigned to verse. It was 
announced that '* specimens of literature and 
poetry will be exhibited in the progress of the 
publication," but on the whole the Scots 
Chronicle was only a newspaper. 

The last number examined is that for June 2, 
1801. It contained the following note : '* Owing 
to an accident to which all newspapers are 
liable, the publication of the Scots Chronicle has 
been considerably delayed. As this is the first 
time the publisher has been obliged to apologise 
to the public on this account, he trusts it is the 
only one that ever shall be necessary on such an 
occasion, as effectual measures have been taken 
to provide against a similar impediment." 

That the publisher had only once offended in 
five years at a time when late publication was con- 
sidered a trivial vice if it had not actually become 
a noteworthy virtue is a testimony in itselfl 
The paper seems to have continued longer. The 
adverse decision in the House of Lords in the 
libel action was not given till June 20, 1802. 
When Stark wrote in 1806 he noted that the 

P 
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paper liad then ceased to exist.* Its appearance 
showed no alteration in form from first to last. 



1796.— The Ghost No. 1, Fairyland, Mon- 
day, April 25, 1796, 4 pp., folio. Price 2d., 
twice a week. By Felix Phantom. The 
mottoes on the title page of the volumes ran: 

*'Non usitata, nee tenui ferar 
Penna, biformis per liquidum eethcra 
Vates. . . . 
Nee Stygia cohibcbor unda.** — JLorace. 

and 

"Spirits, when thoy please 
Can cither sex assume, or both, so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence puro; 
Nor ty'ed or manacled with joint or limb. 
Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 
liike cumbrous flesh ; but in what shape they chooae, 
Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 
Can execute their airy purposes." — Milton. 

Printed for and sold by G. Mudie & Son, South 
Bridge, Edinburgh. 

The Ghost started well. Several of the open- 
ing numbers were called for in a second edition. 
*' Felix Phantom," the editor, kept up his 
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character well, although Dr Nathan Drake says 
that "neither in manner nor matter is the Ghost 
entitled to much attention. " * The editor dis- 
claimed any intention of following in the line 
of the Taller or Spectator: — **My originality," 
he says, "gives me the right to invent as well as 
to conduct these Essays in my own way, without 
regard to any precedent of mortals. . . . My in- 
tention is to publish two numbers weekly, to 
continue the progress of knowledge, to attack 
error, whether in manners, science, or any other 
branch of human knowledge ; so that the empire 
of the evil genii may be farther retrenched. . . . 
If, notwithstanding all my endeavours for that 
purpose, they (mankind) do not pay due regard 
to my publication, I must give up the Ghost. " 
Three numbers were issued during the second 
week, and only one during the fifth — a double 
number, price 4d. After September 7 (No. 38) 
publication became weekly, ** while the town is 
empty.'* A fortnight elapsed between the 
appearance of the concluding three issues. The 
last number was No. 46, November 16, 1796, 
the editor giving this reason: — **A lady com- 
plained that the periodical had now reached the 
size of the fashionable novels, and I will not be 
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80 ungenteel [she said] as to read any more of 
any book. I dropped my pen and determined 
not to oppose the sacred laws of fashion. ** It 
was undoubtedly the custom not to prolong the 
existence of these literary ventures : in this case 
a virtue seems to have been made of necessity. 

According to the compiler of the "Hope 
Collection Catalogue," the editor of the Ghost 
was a Mr. Constantia, a Portuguese, who was 
then a student at Edinburgh University. His 
journalistic career, so far as the Ghost was con- 
cerned, was not a placid one. He began by 
having a feud with the 7'rifler, which roused his 
indignation by referring slightingly to a certain 
actor. In reply, the Triflcr spoke of the ** happy 
delineation of the vain and absurd pretensions 
[of the Ghost], the most despicable and in- 
significant of wretches." The Ghost retaliated 
by conducting the obsequies of the rival editor : 
— ** Richard Maw- Worm, Esq., commonly 
known in Edinburgh by the name of Dicky, the 
Triflcr." At another time a clergyman of the 
city considered himself defamed in one of the 
issues, and the editor had to disclaim any such 
intention. In another number this notice 
appeared : — *' I find, also, that a paper made its 
appearance on Monday last, entitled * l^he Ghost 
Ejttraordinary, not by Mr. Phantom.' This 
publication is really so contemptible that I can- 
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not think it possible it should have come from 
the pen of the gentleman to whom the town 
ascribes it. I hear it is to be followed by 
another paper from the same author. " 

A more serious matter is taken notice of in 
the following number — ^No. 24, July 16, 179G: 
** A paper entitled * The Ghost, number 24th and 
last,' made its appearance, avowedly the pro- 
duction of one Robert Heron, a Journeyman 
Author. I should have taken no notice of this 
miserable and scurrilous production were it not 
necessary to undeceive those who may read in 
the advertisement that Mr. Heron has published 
in the newspaper that the Ghost was concluded. " 

The British Museum possesses a copy of this 
specimen of illegitimate journalism. Its title 
reads : — 

The Ghost: Number Twenty-fourth and last. 

'*Ad extremoa usq; Aegypti simua hinc impium 
Ob torto collo protaxi caco daemonom: 
Atque ibidom frustra conantem eluctarier 
Tarn arctis colligavi compedibus ut hue ei 
Unquam revert i non sit integrum.*' 

Schondei Tobaeus. 

8 pp., folio, printed across the page, with more matter 
than the true Ghost, although the same size. Printed 
for G. Mudio A Son and for H. Mitchell, South Bridge, 
also by and for D. Scraw, Gowgate; Scraw A Son, 
Back Stairs; Scraw & Co., Leith Wynd; D. Scraw, 
Glasgow, and Scraw & Curl, Russel Court, London. 
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The sorry production was dated: **Cowgate, 
July 14, 179C, " «and was indeed scurrilous and 
personal. 

"Robert Heron," adds the "Hope Collection 
Catalogue," "was the fictitious literary cogno- 
men assumed by John Pinkerton. " * The cata- 
logue is probably wrong, for there waa a real 
Robert Heron living at this time in Edinburgh, 
and somewhat notorious in character. Graham, 
in his "Scottish Men of Letters in the 
Eighteenth Century, *' describes him as " the 
discarded assistant to Dr. Blair — a versatile 
literary hack, a threadbare toper. " Heron con- 
fessed to being the author of, besides a "Histoiy 
of Scotland," in six volumes, a variety of jeux 
d'esprit in prose and verse, and the duplicate 
of the Ghost may have been one of his tricks. 
He left Edinburgh for London in 1799, and died 
in 1807, a debtor in Newgate. Immortality has 
been achieved for him by Disraeli in his 
"Calamities of Authors." 



1706. —The Missionary Magazine: a 

periodical monthly publication intended as a 



•Pinkerton did, of course, publish his "Letters of 
Literature** under the pseudonym of "Robert Heron,** 
but that was in 1784. 
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Repository of Discussion and Intelligence re- 
specting the Progress of the Gospel throughout 
the World. **And this Gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world for a witness 
unto all nations" — ^Matt. 24, 14. **And they 
shall come from the east, and from the west, and 
from the north, and from the south, and shall 
sit down in the kingdom of God. And, behold, 
there are last which shall be first, and there are 
first which shall be last"— Luke 13, 29-30. 
Whatever clear profits may arise from the sale 
of this publication will be devoted to the sup- 
port of missions. Edinburgh : Printed by Schaw 
& Pillans for J. Guthrie, J. Ogle, J. Campbell, 
Schaw & Pillans, Edinburgh, and G. Peattie, 
Leith. No. 1, July, 1796, 48 pp., 8vo., across 
the page ; price Gd. monthly. 

This periodical was one of the first fruits of 
the formation of the Edinbui-gli Missionary 
Society, which was constituted in March, 1796, 
and was aftervi'ards known as the Scottish 
Missionary Society. That such a magazine was 
needed is proved by the fact that arrangements 
had been almost completed by others for its 
issue. The Rev. John Campbell says: **A 
regular agreement was drawn up and signed for 
the monthly publication of a magazine to be 
called the Missionary Magazine, of which I was 
to be the Editor ! for which I was as unfit as to 
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command a first-rate man-of-war. *' * He was 
called upon by Rev. Greville Ewing, at that 
time assistant minister of Lady Glenorohy's 
Church, Edinburgh, and Dr. Charles Stuart of 
Dunearn, an Edinburgh physician, who told 
him of what they projected, and he willingly 
surrendered the proposed journal into their 
hands. Ewing was appointed editor, and 
Campbell says he was ** the fittest man in Scot- 
land for the undertaking, not only from his 
talents but also from his official situation, being 
secretary to the Edinburgh Missionary Society. " 
In the preface to the firat volume Ewing says 
that 

**The work which is hero presented to the public is 
neither the property nor the production of any Mission- 
ary Society. It is devoted to the object which all such 
societies profess to have in view, and their favours will 
be thankfully received ; but it is itself the private 
undertaking of indinduals, who desire to excite, and 
to guide the zeal of the brethren, by disseminating all 
the information which they can procure respecting 
attempts to propagate the Gospel of Jesus Christ. They 
are heartily willing to co-operate without pecuniary 
reward; and they pledge themselves to lay before the 
public, from time to time, statements o'f the amount 
and destination of those sums of money, which, accord- 
ing to their plan, they may be able to raise for the 
support of missions.*' 

•Philip's "Life of John Campbell,*' p. 193. 
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The first thirteen numbers produced a profit of 
OTer £21G, and this was distributed among 
various missionary societies. The second volume 
opened with a circulation of between 5000 and 
GOOO copies. Ewing's daughter-biographer 
claims great influence for the magazine in those 
early years, and says it took its place with the 
devotional classics in many a home.* 

The early writers included many of the 
evangelical clergy of the time, and numbered 
among them the well-known Andrew Fuller. 
No distinction of denomination at first prevailed, 
but as the ecclesiastical events of the time 
developed, the magazine fell more and more into 
the hands of those who formed the Congrega- 
tional body. As a consequence the circulation 
Buffered considerably. The title continued to 
have a certain suitability, for those early 
preachers were generally known as the 
"Missionaries." Ewing retired from the 
editorship at the close of 1799, but remained as 
a contributor. For a time the magazine had no 
special editor, but it ultimately came under the 
direction of Rev. John Aikman, assisted by his 
colleague. Rev. John Cleghorn. In 1801 John 
Ritchie became the -printer. He occupied a 



* ''Memoir of QreviUe Ewing," p. 125. 
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somewhat peculiar position on the journal. He 
had been a contributor whom Ewing valued, but, 
says Dr. Lindsay Alexander, **he was more in 
his place as printer and sub-editor than as con- 
tributor. . . . Like many slow men, he was 
shrewd and discerning, and one quality he had 
of the utmost worth for the conducting of a 
magazine, that of painstaking accuracy in the 
arraying of details and in the printing. " * In 
1809 he was succeeded by Andrew and James 
Aikman as printers. 

In 1814 a radical change was made in the 
designation of the magazine, and at the same 
time it became more distinctly the organ of the 
Congregationalists. The enterprise had not 
been prospering, and "had it not been," as an 
editorial asserts, **for the strong solicitation of 
many friends in different parts of the country 
who joined in their representations of the 
importance of the work and engaged to sanction 
it to the utmost of their ability, " it would have 
been dropped. The new name was 

The Christian Herald: a periodical monthly 
publication, intended as a repository of 
Evangelical truth and intelligence respecting 
the progress of the Gospel throughout the world. 



* Scottish Congregational Magazine, 1873, p. 6. 
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Motto — **And He said unto them, Go ye into 
all tlie world and preach the gospel to every 
creature : he that believeth and is baptised shall 
be saved" — Mark xvi. 15, 16. Edinburgh: 
Printed by A. & J, Aikman, High Street, for 
Guthrie and Tait, Nicolson Street; J. Ogle, 
Parliament Square ; and A. Johnstone, Grass- 
market, Edinburgh. No. 1, volume 1, January 
17, 1814, 8vo., with double columns, 40 pp. 
The publisher's announcement was that the 
magazine would run on practically the old lines, 
with perhaps the exception that controversy was 
not to have so prominent a place. 

Under the new name three series were pub- 
lished. The first, which ended in 1822, was 
for a time under the editorial charge of Aikman, 
but in 1817 the announcement was made that 
for the future the burden was **to be borne by 
three or four persons, each devoting his attention 
to distinct parts of the work. " From 1816 the 
imprint ran ** Edinburgh : Printed by J. Ritchie, 
High Street, for Guthrie & Tait, J. Ogle, and 
A. Johnston, Edinburgh." In 1822 the Rev. 
Gilbert Wardlaw became editor and the pub- 
lishers Archibald Fullarton & Co., Edinburgh, 
and Khull, Blackie & Co., Glasgow. In 1825 
Ritchie performed the double office of printer 
and publisher. A third series was begun in 
1832 under the editorship of David Davidson, 
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an £(linburgli doctor, "whose favourite studies 
were connected with biblical and theological 
learning. ** This arrangement lasted for three 
years. 

In 1834 the position of the journal became 
critical, and it was determined to associate it 
more distinctly in name at least with the church 
in whose interests it appeared. Accordingly in 
January, 1835, it started on a fresh course, under 
the title of The Scottish Congregational 
Magazine, and with an extended circulation. 
The men mainly responsible for the change — 
Geo. D. Cullen of Leith, Henry Wilkes of Edin- 
burgh, and Edward Napier of Dalkeith — acted 
as joint-editors. Bitchie continued as printer, 
and publication was carried through by Quthrie 
& Tait. In the following year Dr. Lindsay 
Alexander became editor, and was for a time 
aided by Henry Wight. After a few years 
Alexander withdrew, and some Glasgow 
ministers undertaking the charge, the printing 
and publication were removed to that town in 
1841. The magazine continued in the west till 
the end of 1850. 

In 1851 the magazine returned to Edinburgh, 
and continued its somewhat chequered career, 
editor, publisher, and printer being frequently 
changed. The successive editors were the Reva 
William Swan (1851-1861); Robert Spence, 
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Dundee (1861-1869) ; James Bobbie, Dunferm- 
Jine (1869-1872); James Stark, Edinburgh 
(1872-1878); David Russell, Glasgow (1878- 
1880) ; all of these being ministers of the Con- 
gregational Church. 

In 1880 an important change took place m 
the relation of the magazine to the body it repre- 
sented. Up to that year there had been no 
official connection, but then the journal was 
handed over to the Committee of the Congrega- 
tional Union on behalf of the denomination, and 
it became its recognised organ. Provisional 
arrangements were at first made, but in April, 
1881, the editorship-in-chief was bestowed upon 
Rev. James Boss, Glasgow. In January of that 
vear considerable alteration was effected in the 
appearance of the magazine. It was published 
in a large imperial 8vo., 2 columns, 16 pages, 
and was named l^he Scottish Congregationalist — 
a title which it still carries. The printers at 
the same time became TumbuU & Spears, Edin- 
burgh. In 1888 the former shape was reverted 
to. 

Fluctuations continued in the editorship even 
when the magazine was under the direct control 
of the Union. Dr. Boss was succeeded by 
various ministers of the denomination, viz.: — 
Robert Auchterlonie, W. Douglas Mackenzie, 
David Caird, and in 1898 by an editorial com- 
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mittee of direction consisting of Messrs David 
Caird, Alexander Brown, and A. R. Henderson. 
The latest editors are Alexander Brown, T. 
Templeton, and Henry Pamaby. In the same 
period the printing also changed handa 

In one of the editorials the magazine claimed 
that with the single exception of the London 
Evangelical Magazine it is " the oldest religious 
periodical in this countiy, perhaps in the 
world.'* It is an honourable distinction — all 
the more honourable when it is remembered 
that denominations which could command 
greater resources have failed so frequently in 
the same department of activity. Its pages, in 
the changes that took place in them, are not an 
inaccurate reflection of the difference that has 
come over the religious life of the country. 

1797.— The Masonic Mirror— to be continued 

occasionally. No. 1, Edinburgh: Printed for 
and sold by Alexander Kincaid, a member of 
St. David's Lodge, Edinburgh, and by Alexander 
Lawrie, Bookseller, Parliament Square, 1797. 
30 pp., 8vo. 

This was more of a pamphlet than a periodical 
in the usual sense of the term. It was intended 
as a reply to an attack on Freemasonry. The 
preface had these words : — ** Salutarj'' and bene- 
ficial as those principles are^ yet like many 
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inferior virtuous compacts, the Society has been 
treated with obloquy and reproach by designing 
men. The causes are obvious, and the follow- 
ing examination of a recent attack upon the 
craft and vindication of its principles will, it 
is hoped, plead a suflficient apology for the editor 
republishing the following pages." The first 
twelve pages contained a vindication of Frce- 
masonrv. Then followed the critical examina- 
tion of a hostile book and a report of a charge 
delivered at an Exeter lodge. The publication 
smells of London inspiration. Only one 
number has been seen. 

1707.— The Christian Magazine or Evan- 

gfelical Repository. A periodical monthly 
publication by a society of ministers, intended 
as a Treasury of Gospel Doctrine for counter- 
acting the influence of error and disseminating 
religious knowledge among persons of all de- 
nominations: — Mottoes: **And I saw another 
angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach unto them that 
dwell on the earth, and to every nation and 
kindred and people and tongue" — ^Rev. xiv. 6 ; 
"Knowledge shall be increased" — Daniel xii. 
4. The profits arising from the sale of this 
publication will be appropriated to charitable 
purposes, especially to the relief of the widows 
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and children of ministers. Edinburgh : Printed 
for the editors by Murray & Cochran, Craig's 
Close. No. 1, February 6, 1797. 48 pp., 8vo., 
price Gd., in pale blue cover. 

The origin of the Christian Magazine is thus 
set forth by Dr. Duncan, one of those intimately 
connected with the project: — "Among some 
brethren who were assisting in the dispensation 
of the Lord's Supper at Craigmailing in 179G, 
the Evangelical Magazine, then the only 
religious publication [periodical], haying become 
the subject of conversation, a project of setting 
on foot a work of the same description in Scot- 
land was conceived, discussed and resolved upon, 
provided proper and steady coadjutors could be 
found. With Mr. Culbei-tson, the Rev. Messrs. 
Black of Dunfeimline, one of the projectors, 
Peddie, McCrie and More of Edinburgh, 
Whytock of Dalkeith, and others were associated 
as editors. " * 

The plan adopted was the questionable one of 
giving the superintendence of the publication to 
each editor in turn for a period. This arrange- 
ment continued for seven or eight years, until 
Whytock and Dr. McCrie were alone left to 
conduct the journal. 



* Memoir of Robert Culbertson, prefixed to his 
"Lectures on the Book of Revelation/* I., p. x. 
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The Christian Magazine was from the start 
very successful. The ** address to the public" 
stated that 

'*The plan of the Christian Magazine will be different 
from that of any other periodical work with which the 
editors are acquainted. It will con&ist of original 
pieces, extracts, essays on doctrinal and practical 
divinity, abridgements of evangelical sermons on the 
most interesting subjects . . . sacred criticism and 
exposition of Scripture. . . . This work will also 
be occasionally enriched with essays selected from the 
most approved of our moralists. . . . Though this 
magazine is not intended as a vehicle of common or 
unimportant intelligence, yet the editors ** 

will insert news paragraphs. These last in- 
creased in quantity as the magazine grew older. 
After a year the conductors had the satisfaction 
of reporting "a very considerable profit on 
volume I.," and at the end of the fourth year 
that **tlie circulation continues undiminished." 
The Magazine started on its course under the 
patronage both of the Burgher and Antiburgher 
sections of the Secession. In 180G, however, 
difference of view caused the formation of the 
Constitutional Associate Presbytery, and those 
who adhered to that body withdrew their sup- 
port from the magazine. Dr. McCrie retired 
with them. Thereafter, till 1821, it was entirely 
in the hands of the Antiburghers. 

Q 
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In 1807 a new series was begun. Culbertson 
resumed his work as editor, and associated him- 
self with Dr. Black of Dunfermline and Dr. 
Duncan of Leith, the main charge resting on 
the last named. Duncan's contributions some- 
times amounted to half the original issue. In 
the following year Rev. James Simpson, 
Potterrow,, Edinburgh, joined the editorial 
group. Cidbertson and Black soon retired, and 
the charge of the paper was left in the hands 
of the remaining two until its amalgamation 
witfi the Christian Repository. In 1807 and the 
following year the magazine was issued eveiy 
second month only. The printers had been J. 
Pillans & Sons, lliddell's Close, Lawnmarket, 
from 1803. 

Some indication of the position of the Christian 
Magazine may be obtained fi*om the following 
reference which Hugh Miller makes to it in bis 
** Schools and Schoolmasters " : — ** It was not one 
of the brightest of periodicals, but a sound and 
solid one, with, as my uncle held, a good deal 
of the old unction about it: and there was an 
especial one of the contributors whose papers 
they used to pick out as of pecidiar excellence 
and not infi'equently read a second time. They 
bore the somewhat Greek-looking signature of 
Leumas. " This was the nom de guerre of Rev. 
Samuel Gilfillan, the father of the well-known 
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GilfiUan of Dundee, of literary fame. He wrote 
under several signatures. Another contributor 
who achieved celebrity was Dr. Thomas McCrie. 
Some of his historical studies first saw the light 
in its pages — notably a sketch of Alexander 
Henderson. 

If the Christian Magazine was fated to have 
its influence diminished soon after its start by 
a split in the church it sought to serve, that mis- 
fortune was amply atoned for in its subsequent 
history. Several changes occurred in its title 
through ecclesiastical unions. The first of these 
took place in January, 1821. In 181G the 
Associate and Burgher Synod had started un- 
officially the Christian Repository and Religious 
Register. When the two bodies united, they 
also united their journals. A compromise was 
made over the title, and the new magazine 
appeared as 

The Christian Monitor and Religious Register, 
Edinburgh : Printed for David Brown, 6 South 
St. Andiew Street, and David Pillans, 61 Princes 
Street. No. 1, vol. 1, January, 1821. 04 pp., 
Svo., price Is. monthly. In its prospectus it 
announced itself as **a periodical publication 
conducted by Ministers of the United Secession 
Church. " 

The new journal had no official connection 
with the churchy and does not appear to have 
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run a very happy course from the beginning. 
In its third number it was found apologising for 
the insertion of an article in the preceding issue 
— **we have frankly to acknowledge our un- 
feigned sorrow for the offence given, we fear 
justly, to many of our readers and coiTes- 
pondents. " The religious magazines of the 
time were frequently made the victims of 
plagiarists : Xo. 7 of the Monitor contained an 
expression of regret that the editor had been 
imposed on by an "impudent impostor." It 
engaged in several feuds with the Christian 
Instructor, Dr. Andrew Thomson's journal, and 
the circulation was not all that could be wished. 
In closing the second volume the editor urged 
"all who consider the permanent continuance 
of such a publication conducive to the interests 
of religion, especially within the limits of the 
Secession Church, to exert themselves, both in 
the way of furnishing materials to enable us to 
make it what we wish it to be, and what, with 
their assistance, we have no fear of its soon be- 
coming tlie ablest, most interesting, and most 
useful religious miscellany which this country 
has yet produced, and in the way of securing for 
it a more extensive circulation than it has yet 
gained. " 

At length, in 1825, the discontinuance of the 
periodical was announced. It had appealed 
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neither to the learned nor to the populace, and 
had fallen between two stools: — "It is our 
determination no longer to persist in conducting 
the Christian Monitor on a plan which has 
attached to it the painful certainty of rarely 
giving satisfaction at once to the curious and 
learned reader and the ordinary Christian." At 
first the Monitor was conducted by the editors 
of the journal whose place it took, but it was 
generally understood that the responsible editor 
was Dr. John Brown of Broughton Place 
Church, Edinburgh. The periodical which sup- 
planted the Monitor proved to be 

The Edinlntrgh Theological Magazine. No. 
1, volume I., January, 1820. 72 pp. monthly, 
8vo., price Is. Edinburgh : Published by John 
Lothian, 5 St. Andrew's Square. The first three 
volumes had a steel engraved title page. With 
the January number, 1830, it was published by 
John Wardlaw, 12 South St. Andrew's Street, 
and printed by Neill & Co., 10 Old Fishmarket, 
Edinburgh. Dr. Andrew Thomson gives an 
entirely erroneous account of the origin of the 
Theological Magaiine,* but correctly names Dr. 
Harper as its first editor. It was intended that 
the periodical should ** embrace everything con- 



•"Life of Principal Harper," p. 86. 
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nee ted with the illustration of natural and re- 
vealed religion. " The projectors wanted to see 
established a magazine in which ** there will be 
an intimate connection betwixt religion and 
literature. " 

To ensure promptitude and regularity in the 
production of the magazine, a bond was entered 
into by Revs. John Mackerrow, Bridge of Teith ; 
Archibald Baird, Auchtermuchty ; James 
Anderson, Dunblane; Andrew Elliot, Ford; 
John Smart, Leith ; William Johnstone, Lime- 
kilns; David Smith, Biggar; William Nicol, 
Jedburgh ; John MacGilchrist, Edinburgh ; and 
Henry Angus, Aberdeen, to supply a quarterly 
article, and '* to have it in the editor's hands in 
good time, with the view of having his portfolio 
always well supplied. " No security was given 
that articles would be paid for. On the other 
hand, '*any brother failing to send his paper 
before the expiration of each quarter of the year 
shall pay as a penalty the sum of 5s., and Is. 
extra for each week he may be deficient after 
the time a])pointed has expired. " It is to the 
credit of the band that fines were honourably 
paid. 

Dr. Harper was succeeded by the Brev. Andrew 
Elliot of Ford as editor. He continued in the 
chair until another change was made in the 
name and scope of the journal. Though it ran 
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for only six years, the Theological Magazim 
deserves to be remembered for its catholic out- 
look. It admitted reports of the Established 
Cliurch Courts and had the sympathy of many 
in that church in the stand it took in the 
Apocrypha controversy. The Established 
Church organ, Dr. Andrew Thomson's Christian 
Instructor, opposed the Bible Society in its 
policy, and would admit no reply in its pages. 
The Secession journal provided what was 
wanted. 

The new form of the Magazine was that of 
The United Secession Magazine. No. 1., 
volume I., January, 1833. Edinburgh: Pub- 
lished by John Wardlaw, 12 South St. 
Andrew's Street, and printed by James 
Thomson, Milne Square. 64 pp., 8vo., Is. 
monthly, in yellowish cover. 

It was conducted on the same principles as the 
Theological Magazine, although greater variety 
was allowed in the subject-matter of the articles. 
The foremost of the contributors of the 
Theological Magazine remained on the staff, 
while there was also "a considerable accession 
of strength, " " and such a phalanx of efficient 
coadjutors will shield the editor of the United 
Secession Magazine from the painful anxieties 
and ruinous expedients of uncertain and pre- 
carious co-operation. " Objection was taken to 
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the title on two grounds ; first, because it seemed 
to narrow down subscribers unnecessarily to the 
Secession Church, and because it seemed to in- 
dicate some official connection with the '*body. " 
The promoters, determined to stand the chance 
of the first, and in answer to the second, declared 
that the church was in no way responsible for 
the journal, nor did they think that any such 
connection was desirable. 

The ** introductory address** occupied nine 
pages of the first issue. The chief objects of 
the publication was declared to be — 

1. "We hope to render it eflFectively subservient to 

general Christian improvement . . . 

2. ** There are questions of a political or of an ecclesi- 

astico-political nature connected with our church, 
attention to which is indispensable to the full 
development of her spirit and principles, and 
which cannot be conveniently brought before the 
public as the circumstances may require, except 
in the pages of a periodical which is pledged to 
her interests, and holds itself in readiness to 
vindicate her rights . . . 

3. **It is natural to expect that a periodical, avowing 

and defining its connection with our church, and 
liberally embracing all the intxjrests, would tend 
powerfully to consolidate her union . . .** 

In pursuance of this policy, the Magazine 
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admitted the ordinary class of religious articles, 
printed reviews of books, and gave news para- 
graphs. As it became older more prominence 
was given to the last division, especially mission- 
ary news; and very full biographical sketches 
became a feature. In January, 1835, the price 
was reduced to sixpence, and the size to three- 
fourths of the original issue. In 1830, the 
publisher became Paterson, 12 Union Place, and 
the printer, Aitken, 1 St. James Square. In 
1837, Aitken gave place to William Oliphant, 
jun., & Co., 23 South Bridge Street, who in turn 
made room for Murrav & Gibb in 1840. In 
1844, the publishers were changed to Wm. 
Oliphant & Sons, 7 South Bridge. 

The movement for union between the United 
Secession and Relief Churches came to a success- 
ful issue in May, 1847. Each branch had its 
magazine, and the conductors of the two journals 
anticipated the actual union by amalgamating 
and appearing from January to May under the 
provisional title of 

The United Secession and Relief Magazine, 
No. 1, January, 1847. 48 pp., 8vo. Printed 
by Thomas Murray of No. 2 Armston Place and 
William Gibb of Jfo. 20 Eoyal Circus, at the 
printing office of Murray & Gibb, North East 
Thistle Street Lane, and published by William 
Oliphant (of 21 Buccleuch Place) at his shop. 
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No. 7 South Bridge, Edinburgh, on the 29th of 
December, 1846. 

When the union was consummated, the 
magazine assumed the name (June, 1847) by 
which it was known till another union took place 
in 1900 — The United Preshyterian Magazine. In 
announcing the change, the editors say: — 
"According to the arrangement announced in 
our original prospectus, we now assume for our 
Magazine the title by which it is proposed to bo 
permanently distinguished. Having had six 
months' experience of the combined Magazine, 
we are happy to intimate that the success with 
which it has been attended amply justified the 
propriety of the step we took in January last. " 
The magazine thus restai-ted had its share of 
vicissitudes. The first associated editors were 
Dr. Harper of Leith and Rev. William Beckett 
of Rutherglen. At the end of the first volume, 
they acknowledged a certain want of variety, 
and the following year the journal suffered some- 
what from competition, although, at the same 
time, the editors congratulated themselves that 
their circulation surpassed, '*we believe, that of 
any similar periodical in Scotland. " All along 
the necessity of such a magazine, although not 
an official organ, was pressed on the Church. 
In 18C5, the editor says, with a note of astonish- 
ment — 
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"A denominational magazine has never succeeded in 
the hands of the larger sister churches in* Scotland. 
Wo know not to what cause this is owing, or how thej 
have been able to dispense with the help of such a 
journal.** 

The editors were appointed by the publishers 
(who were responsible for all expenses), and were 
not few in number. They included men like 
the Rev. Dr. Peddie of Edinburgh, Rev. Peter 
Landreth, and Rev. William Scott of Balemo. 
Something of a crisis occurred during the editor- 
ship of Mr. Landreth. He admitted, if he did 
not also write, unfavourable criticisms of the 
Church's college and professors, and the outcry 
became great. After having run a course of 
thirty-six years, however, a much more serious 
crisis in the fortunes of the journal occurred. 
The conclusion of its publication was announced 
in the number for December, 1883. Speaking 
of the magazine, the editor said — "It has from 
time to time had cordial expressions as to the 
manner in which it was conducted, and the ser- 
vice it was rendering, from leading and 
influential ministers and laymen. It has not, 
however, practically received the support which 
might have been expected, and the publishers 
feel that they are not warranted in continuing 
its publication." But Professor Calderwood 
came to the rescue, and refused to allow the 
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journal to perish. He believed that such an 
organ was useful, if not essential, to the de- 
nomination. He gathered around him an 
Editorial Committee, consisting of Dr. Young, 
Dr. Corbett, W. Morrison, Dr. Orr, Dr. John 
Smith, Dr. A. R. McEwan, and T. S. Dickson. 
He financed the journal himself, taking no 
remuneration for his own work, although every 
number contained at least one article by him, 
while he paid his contributors. He also in- 
creased the size. Under his fostering care the 
circulation increased. In 1890, he was able to 
announce that the magazine was *'on a sound 
basis. " He was in that year forced, however, 
to give up the editorship, although he retained 
a place on the Editorial Committee. The posi- 
tion he thought it right to take up on the 
question of Disestablishment lost him the con- 
fidence of his brethren. He was succeeded by 
Dr. Joseph Corbett of Glasgow, who directed the 
magazine till 189G. In that year, the names of 
Dr, Corbett and Professor James Orr appeared as 
joint-editors. Dr. Orr acted alone from 1897 
to 1900, when the periodical closed its career as 
the United Presbyterian Magazine. In 1884 the 
publisher had become Andrew Elliot, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, and from 1887 onwards 
the printing was done by James C. Erskine, 
Glasgow. 
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When the United Presbyterian and Free 
Churches united in 1900 the magazine appeared 
under a new name — the Union Magazine. The 
joint editors were Drs. Orr and Denny. But 
the magazine seems to have outlived its useful- 
ness, for it came to an end, February, 1904. A 
London firm subsequently sought to revive it 
under the title of the United Free Church 
Magazine with the same editors, but the attempt, 
begun in October, 1904, continued only for 
a few months. 



1707. — The Adviser : anew periodical paper. 
Price !2d., to be continued weekly. No. 1, pub- 
lished February 11, 1797. Printed by George 
Eeid & Co., and sold by William Murray, Book- 
seller, Parliament Close. No copies have been 
examined. 



1708.— The Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 

No. 1, Wednesday, January 3, 1798. In the 
absence of an actual copy of the first issue, it 
is safe to assume that the imprint would be the 
same as that of the Herald and Chronicle, from 
the office of which it was published. The price 
was one guinea per year. 
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William Brown, the editor, intimated the 
stai't of the Journal as a revival of the Patriots* 
Weekly Chronicle, "which," he said, "was pub- 
lished upwards of two years under his direction 
with general approbation. " It was intended 
that it should be a weekly edition of the Herald 
and Chronicle, and should be of a size suitable 
for binding. The editor was not at the start 
hopeful about the success of his paper. He said 
that he was "not very sanguine in his expecta- 
tions of support to a weekly journal from those 
who have access to papers published more 
frequently. He may, however, recommend it 
as an eligible and in eveiy respect a preferable 
purchase to those who take in the London Sun- 
day papers. " His estimate, however, proved 
erroneous, for the journal went well. When it 
passed into the bonds of the Ballantynes, the 
following eulogy was pronounced on William 
Brown: "This publication was instituted at a 
period to which the present bears unhappily too 
close a resemblance, and it was conducted 
through a series of toilsome and stormy years 
with a spirit of virtue and usefulness which will 
long preserve to the memory of its excellent 
founder the love and regret of good men. " 

On January 7, 1801, the Journal appeared in 
an enlarged size and at the increased price of 
6d. per number. The imprint was: "Printed 
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by William Brown for himself and the other 
Proprietors, and sold at their office, Cross. " The 
editor spoke of the ** unexampled patronage" 
which had been extended to him and of **the 
approving voice of the public which has raised 
the Journal, yet comparatively in its infancy, to 
the head of the circulation in Scotland." The 
printing was afterwards done by D. Schaw & 
Son, publishers of the **]S'ew Scots Almanack. " 

Brown died on March 5, 1809, and thereafter 
the paper was produced by D. Schaw in 
Forrester's Wynd for his heirs and for the other 
proprietors. From January 1, 1812, the print- 
ing was done **by Michael Anderson for him- 
self, the heirs of William Brown and other pro- 
prietors." Anderson died at the early age of 
37,on March 25, 1817, and next day the Journal 
passed to James Ballantyne, the well-known 
partner of Sir Walter Scott. It was bought 
**for himself and other proprietoi^s. " 

John Anderson states that the paper was 
acquired by Ballantyne at a public sale of the 
journal, and he gives the price paid as £1850, 
an advance of £20 on the bid by Blackwood, the 
publisher, who was acting along with Provost 
Brown of Aberdeen. The statement of its value 
for the sale set down the following facts. The 
expenditure wj 
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Annual cost of stamps and paper, 


£1425 


Printing, 




570 


Advertisement duty, 




360 


Clerks' salaries, office rent, etc.. 




250 


Allowance for bad debts, ... 




230 


Profits, 




600 
£3435 


and the receipts — 






Sale of newspaper, 


... 


£2390 


Advert isement s, 


... 


1055 



£3435 



Tlie circulation was stated to be 1500. In view 
of the alleged profits the paper was a bargain, 
but Anderson adds that the amount paid for it 
** was deemed a high price. " * 

This transaction realised the inducements 
which Sir Walter held out to Ballantyne while 
he was still connected with the Kelso Mail, As 
early as the spring of 1800 Scott had written 
Ballantyne asking him to settle in Edinburgh, 
and saying that three distinct branches were 
open for his printing talent. **The first is that 
of an editor of a newspaper which shall contain 
something of an uniform historical deduction of 
events, distinct from the farrago of detached 
and unconnected plagiarisms from the London 



♦ " Hist, of Edinburgh," p. 332. 
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paragraphs of the Siin. Perhaps it might be 
possible to treat with the proprietors of some 
established paper — suppose the Caledonian 
Mercury — and we would all struggle to obtain 
for it some celebrity. To this might be added a 
* Monthly Magazine ' and * Caledonian Annual 
Register ' if you will. " ♦ The last of these pro- 
posed ventures was begun in 1810, but it was 
not apparently till 1817 that the newspaper part 
of the scheme was realised. 

The new proprietors of the Journal "pro- 
posed to continue in the same spirit and print 
from a new fount," which latter harmonised 
with Ballantyne's reputation as a connoisseur of 
type. On April 9 the imprint read: ** Printed 
for James Ballantyne for himself and other 
proprietors, price 7d." Ballantyne became the 
editor, and soon raised the journal to a position 
of influence and importance. When he died, 
on January 19, 1833, a contemporary wrote that 
under his charge the paper had been " uniformly 
distinguished for its candour, sound con- 
stitutional principles, moderation and independ- 
ence. " 

It is because of the great novelist's connection 



**' Refutation of Mistatomonts and Calumnies in 
Lockhart's *Life'" [1838], p. 21. 

R 
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with the paper that the Weekly Journal has 
acquired a niche in the temple of fame. In its 
own day it had a local reputation for, among 
other things, the brilliant dramatic criticisms of 
John Ballantyne, James*s somewhat eccentric 
brother. Its permanent title is due to Sir 
Walter Scott. Lockhart says that **from time 
to time" he made it **the vehicle of many 
fugitive pieces,'' and it is almost certain that 
for a long period he saw no paper but itself. In 
December, 1819, and January, 1820, he contri- 
buted anonymously three letters of warning 
against the prevailing Radicalism, which were 
subsequently published in pamphlet form 
under the title of ** The Visionary, " and had a 
large circulation. The authorship was an open 
secret even when the letters were appearing in 
the Journal. Again, in 1827, he printed in its 
pages, under the pen name of Malachi Mala- 
growther, other three trenchant letters on the 
Scottish currencv, which had the effect of de- 
feating the Government proposals. 

According to Lockhart, Scott became dissatis- 
fied with his partner's conduct of the Journal 
in 1820. Lockhart speaks of **the alarm with 
which the Edinburgh Tories contemplated the 
progress of Radical doctrines during the agita- 
tion of the Queen's business in 1820 and the 
want of any adequate counteraction on the part 
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of the ministerial newspapers in the North. 
James Ballantyne had on that occasion swerved 
from his banner, and by so doing given not a 
little offence to Scott. He approved therefore 
of the project of a new weekly journal to be 
conducted bv a steadier hand. " In another 
place Lockhart more particularly mentions that 
Ballantyne had espoused the anti-ministerial 
side of the dispute concerning the Queen, and 
that Scott had done his best, both by argument 
and by using his authority as joint proprietor 
of the Journal, to make him change his view ; 
but, as Lockhart says, *' James had a just sense 
of his own responsibility as an editor, and con- 
scientiously difEering from Sir Walter's opinion, 
insisted with honourable firmness on maintain- 
ing his own until he should be denuded of his 
office. " 

The new journal proved to be the notorious 
Beacon, which was born to fight, and itself died 
incurably wounded within nine montlis. Lock- 
hart's account, however, has been called in 
question so far as he avers disagreement between 
Scott and Ballantyne over the latter's editing of 
the Journal, The son of Ballantyne thought it 
enough to answer that, ** if so, it is curious that 
he [Scott] should have offered the editorship of 
the new journal to his old friend with a salary 
of no less than £500'* — an offer which he re- 
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fused. The answer, so far as Scott is concerned, 
seems conclusive, although at the same time 
there appears to be no doubt that Ballantyne did 
not satisfy the more strenuous Tories. It is, 
however, to his credit, as the Spectator remarked 
at the time of the Ballantyne-Lockhart con- 
troversy, that ** he refused to permit his journal 
to be prostituted to the mean objects of a 
faction.'* 

When the collapse of Constable in 1826 
brought the Ballantyne firm down in the crash, 
the Weekly Journal was reckoned among the 
assets of the latter. It was found that they 
owned five-eighths of the paper, which portion 
was valued at £2000. Of this Scott possessed 
two of the eighths and Ballantyne three. 
Ballantyne's share ultimately realised £1400, 
according to the trustees, although Lockhart 
begged leave to doubt whether it brought in so 
large a sum. It says much for James Ballan- 
tyne that the trustees continued his services as 
editor at a moderate salary. As Sir Walter 
Scott wrote in his "Journal," "they could not 
have had a better editor. " 

Ballantyne was succeeded in the editorship by 
Thomas Aird, the poet, but he did not continue 
long in the office. After two years, on the re- 
commendation of Christopher North, he was 
appointed to and accepted the charge of the 
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Dumfries Herald. One of bis successors on the 
Journal, if not his immediate successor was Dr. 
James Browne.* 

The Journal continued in the Ballantyne 
family till 1844. On February 7 of that year 
the imprint became: "Printed for the Pro- 
prietor by Hay Nisbet (residing at 5 Moray 
Place) at 2 Rose Lane, and published by him at 
the Weekly Journal Office, No. 251 High Street, 
Edinburgh. * Three editions were then pub- 
lished — at 8, 1, and 4 o'clock, price 4Jd. each. 

The paper, however, had passed its meridian, 
and its decline had begun. In 184G it reduced 
its size, and the printing passed on August 12 
to John Ferrier, who published the paper from 
30 S. Hanover Street. On October 7 of the same 
year the whole concern changed hands, and the 



* In 1837 the city of Edinburgh got into financial 
difficulties, and several acrimonious discussions regarding 
the situation took place in the Town Council. The City 
Treasurer, Duncan McLaren, afterwards M.P., accused 
the Weekly Journal of so reporting these proceedings as 
to hold him up to public approbrium. He addressed his 
letters of remonstrance to ** John Harthill, Esq., manager 
of the Weeilj/ Journal^* and afterwards published his 
view of the disputes in a " Letter to the Members of the 
Town Council of Edinburgh . . . containing an exposure 
of the dishonest Reporting of the Edinburgh Weeliy 
/oMmo/."— Edin., 1837. 
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imprint became: ''Printed for the Proprietor, 
Theodore Williams, No. 8 Vanburgh Place, in 
the parish of South Leith, and published every 
Wednesday at the Weekly Journal Office. No. 2 
Hunter Square, Edinburgh." For some time the 
paper had been more read in the country than 
in the city of its publication. It had been 
specially a journal for the farmer and country 
gentleman, and its circulation had been large 
in the south and east of Scotland. The new 
proprietor determined to develop this side of 
the paper. He rejuvenated it by enlarging the 
size and making agriculture its chief topic. 
"It will be easily understood," he said, "that 
from the space devoted to agricultural subjects 
there will be little opportunity for any 
lengthened discussion of political or party 
matters. In fact upon occasions we mean to 
confine ourselves to a comprehensive summary. " 
The result, however, was not encouraging. The 
year 1847 closed with the hope that the paper 
would still go on, but it was withdrawn on 
Wednesday, March 28, 1848. 

1798.— The Wednesday Packet. On the 

same day as saw the issue of No. 1 of the Weekly 
Journal, a newspaper of the above name was also 
published. Beyond the facts that it was sent 
out by Stewart Ruthven & Co., Old Fishmarket 
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Close, and was withdrawn on December 30, 1801, 
nothing has been discovered concerning it. 

1798.— The Edinburgh Quarterly Maga- 
zine intended to promote the knowledge, belief, 
and influence of Divine Kevelation. No. 1, 
Saturday, March 31, 1798, 84 pp., 12mo. 
** Edinburgh: Published by J. Ritchie, Black- 
friars Wynd, and sold by him and J. Guthrie 
and J. Ogle, Edinburgh," etc. The magazine 
was also printed by Ritchie. A supplement, the 
size of an ordinary number was issued each year 
and was counted as a number. Five issues were 
thus published annually. The short title was 
The Quarterly Magazine. Elaborate indexes 
were provided for the volumes. 

As the title indicates, this was a purely 
religious journal. It published essays on 
theological topics, short memoirs and reviews of 
books. In the news department it gave 
intelligence respecting church affairs, greater 
prominence being allowed to Dissenters. Occa- 
sionally the periodical showed a certain amount 
of bitterness. The first volume contained a 
review of a sermon by the well-known Dr. Geo. 
Lawson of Selkirk. It roundly accused him of 
undisguised heresy, and a journalistic corres- 
pondence ensued. The warfare elicited from 
Lawson's biographer the remark: **The con- 
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troversy web soon terminated. It had been 
prompted by the spirit of sectarian jealousy and 
censoriousness or by the hope of adding to the 
celebrity and circulation of a magazine. " The 
last number examined is that for June 28, 1800, 
but the journal may have lasted longer. 

1799.— The Edinburgrh Clerical Review 

or Weekly Keport of the different Sermons 
preached every Sunday by the Established 
Clergy of Edinburgh. Drawn up by a Society 
of Gentlemen. Edinburgh : Printed by C. 
Stewart & Co., Forrester's Wynd. No. 1, Sun- 
day, 10th November, 32 pp., 8vo., price 6d. The 
magazine was issued in a lavender cover, the 
front page of which was embellished with an 
engraving of the Edinburgh city arms. The 
prospectus thus declared the scope of the 
magazine — 

**At this interesting period, when immorality and 
infidelity are raging with the greatest violence; when 
the constitution of our country and the religion of our 
fatliers are assailed by a nation in arms, it is the in- 
cumbent duty of every well-wisher to the Government 
of Britain, and to the Church of Scotland, to stand 
forward in the defence of those establishments which 
ought to be esteemed the happiest and the best interests 
of society. 

*'To defend and to publish the doctrines of true 
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Christianity, to inculcate tbo duties of morality, with- 
out which civil establishments cannot exist, is peculiarly 
the duty of the clergy, and, numerous as the men of 
abilities are among that body, we may safely presume 
to consider the clergy of Edinburgh as a small indeed, 
but as a select number of the most learned and pious 
of their order. 

'* Possessed with this idea, it has occurred to a few 
individuals, who disclaim all connection with sects or 
parties, that a fair and impartial report of the various 
sermons delivered weekly in the metropolis of Scotland, 
with a few critical remarks and candid observations, 
under the title of the Edinburgh ClericxU Bemew, would 
bo acceptable and useful to the public in general, as 
well as to the inhabitants of the city.** 

Such child-like faith in the ministers of Edin- 
burgh probably deserved their flattered 
acquiescence, but *'the clergy announced their 
unanimous disapprobation of the design. *' What 
was worse, the reporters who had been engaged 
took fright at the opposition, and deserted their 
employers. The unhappy projectors had to fill 
their first issue with digests of discourses for 
which they had been forced **to trust to the 
memory of persons not much accustomed to the 
exercise of that faculty." No wonder that a 
correspondent wrote remonstrating at the in- 
sertion of at least two ** rhapsodies of precious 
nonsense." The Review attempted to cover all 
the churches of Edinburgh and Leith, but its 
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career was short : only two numbers were pub- 
lished, which, under the circumstances, was not 
to be wondered at. 

Several weeks after the suppression of the 
Review, proceedings were begun in the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh against certain persons over 
whom they had jurisdiction, and who were 
accused of having aided in its appearance. The 
Rev. Joseph Robertson, minister of the Leith 
Wynd Chapel of Ease; James Hog, a pro- 
bationer; Charles Stewart, the printer; and 
John Wood, a drawing master, were cited to 
appear to give evidence. At a later stage Dr. 
John Touch of Buccleuch parish was also in- 
volved. The Presbytery Records are indefinite 
as to what was the real cause of offence in the 
Review, although it would appear that the 
members considered it nothing else than the 
mere reporting of sermons delivered in the 
course of public worship. Robertson, who was 
afterwards imprisoned and banished the realm 
for celebrating irregular marriages, proved to 
be the chief offender, and he was solemnly 
censured after he had made an abject apology 
for his imprudence. Hog confessed to having 
supplied two summaries, and Touch to adding 
three sentences of criticism to one of the reports. 
The Ptesbytery, however, seem to have grown 
tired of the matter, for, after several meetings. 
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further proceedings were quietly allowed to 
drop.* 

No hint is given as to who the original pro- 
jectors of the Rexnew were. They are described 
in their own pages as a "Society of Gentlemen," 
and as having *'no connection with sects and 
parties.** It is perhaps the latter phrase that 
has given rise to a curious legend in which the 
names of Thomas Campbell, the poet, Dr. John 
Leyden and Robert Anderson, the critic and 
journalist, are associated with the paper. The 
story is that Campbell had fallen into the com- 
pany of certain "young men of infidel principles 
who, vain enough to imagine that they could 
undermine religious institutions and truth, 
started a publication which they named the 
Clerical Review, ^^ \ Campbell, the story goes 
on, allowed the names of Leyden and Anderson 
to be associated with the enterprise at ** the very 
time they were exerting themselves to crush it. *' 
The result was a breach between Campbell and 
Leyden that never was healed, although the 
former tried to explain away the part he had 
played. To all appearance the story is 



• Presbytery Becorda— Dec, 1799-April, 1800. 

f'Life and Poems of Dr. John Leyden,** edited by 
Thomas Brown, p. xlviii. 
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apocrjrphal. The prospectus expressly declares 
the purpose of the Review to be the opposite of 
that mentioned, and it is impossible to regard 
the little publication as an elaborate piece of 
sinister satire. 



1800.— The Farmer*s Masrazine. The title 

page describes this journal as '* a periodical work 
devoted exclusively to agriculture and rural 
affairs. '* Motto : 

"Ye gonerous Britons, venerate the Plough, 
And o'er your hills and long withdrawing vales 
Let autumn spread her treasures to the sun." 

— Thomson, 

No. 1, January, 1800, 120 pp., 8vo., price Is. 6d. 
quarterly. Edinburgh : Printed by John Moir, 
Paterson's Court, and published by James 
Symington. Much confusion as to the start of 
the journal has been caused by the frequent 
editions that were called for of the earlier 
volumes. These were dated, not according to 
the year of first publication, but that in which 
the new edition appeared. Constable has 
usually been given the credit of being the 
original publisher, but thai this is erroneous 
will be seen from the following obituary notice 
in No. 6 (April 13, 1801). 
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"January 29, 1801.— At Edinburgh, Mr. James 
Symington, late publisher of this magazine. . . . 
When the proposal was made to him of attempting an 
agricultural publication, he cheerfully complied with 
the solicitations of his friends, and hazarded the risk 
of an undertaking which, at the outset, was precarious 
and uncertain. The work ... is now transferred 
in favour of Mr. Constable.** 

The imprint then ran : — Printed by John Moir, 
Paterson's Close, for Archibald Constable, Cross, 
Edinburgh. At No. 8, D. Willison, Craig's 
Close, became the printer. No. 1 has a double 
date. A 16 pp. ** Introduction" is dated 
January G, 1800, while the body of the magazine 
itself has January 14. At the end of the same 
number appears the note that " from the great 
advance upon paper since the prospectus was 
first published, the publisher is under the neces- 
sity of raising the price of the magazine to 2s. 
each number. This number, however, is 
charged at the price specified in the prospectus. *' 
The price afterwards became 3s. The months 
in which numbers were issued fluctuated some- 
what. 

The Farmer's Magazine owed much to Sir 
John Sinclair in the way of encouragement and 
help, and appropriately the first volume wa«* 
dedicated to him. The periodical had a wide 
purpose. It stated its design to be **to collect 
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and disseminate ingenious theories, important 
and well authenticated facts and accurate ex- 
periments which relate to the different branches 
of rural economy." In the "Introduction," 
which is occupied with a **A Sketch of the 
Origin and Progress of Agriculture," at the 
close of which emphasis is laid upon the neces- 
sity for gathering facts as a preliminary to any 
science of agiiculture, the editor goes on to say: 
"With this maxim before them, the promoters 
of the present undertaking beg leave to assure 
the public that it shall be their study to 
encourage and promote, as far as possible, a 
spirit of inquiry and experiment amongst 
agricultural men, and to record faitjifully the 
result of such information as may be communi- 
cated to them. " 

The magazine was accordingly divided into 
three parts or "branches," as they came to be 
called — (1) Original communications, which 
usually took the form of letters to the editor; 

(2) reviews of agricultural publications, and 

(3) agricultural intelligence, reports being 
obtained from various districts. 

The first editor was Robert Brown, farmer at 
Markle, in East Lothian, a gentleman who was 
cordially recognised as an authority upon 
agricultural subjects. He contributed to his 
own journal beneath the signatures of "N" 
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and "Yerois. " "Under his charge the journal 
prospered exceedingly. The Constables them- 
selves acknowledged ** the almost unprecedented 
sale of more than 4000 copies of each number. "* 
So satisfied were the publishers with his work 
that they presented their editor with a massive 
silver bowl suitably inscribed. Brown re- 
mained in charge for more than fourteen years. 
He was latterly succeeded by James Cleghorn 
of lilackwood fame. When Cleghorn, along 
with Pringle, undertook the conduct of the 
Edinburgh Monthly Magazine (1817) he could 
have no agricultural department in the new 
journal, because of his connection with the 
Farmer^s Magazine. 

The last issu^^ of the magazine is usually said 
to be that for November, 1825. Whether that 
is so or not has not been discovered. The house 
of Constable did not suspend payment till the 
following summer, and it is possible that some 
further numlwrs, which did not receive the pre- 
servative of binding, may have been issued. The 
November number closed with the promise that 
No. 105 would be published on the second Mon- 
day of February, 1820. 

It would seem that the work done by the 



* Constable's Catalogue, 1808. 
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Farmer's Magazine was undertaken by the 
British Farmer's Magazine, begun by James 
Redway, Piccadilly, London, on November 13, 
1826. 



TIIE END, 
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I. Index of Supplembntaby Titles. 

Note. — SofMtvties a periodical is re/erred to hy 
its secondary title or it changed its name. 
For facility of refererice these supplemeH" 
tary titles are given here. 

Anuals of Medicine, II., 125. 
Christian Herald, II., 226. 

„ Monitor, II., 235. 
Daily Courant, II., 31. 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal (1729X II., 63. 

„ Magazine, II., 121. 
Magazine and Literary Miscellany (1817), 
II., 7a 
„ Magazine or Literary Amusement, II., 

120. 
Medical and Surgical Journal, II., 125. 
Medical Jouinal, II., 129. 
Monthly Intelligencer, II., 188. 
„ Theological Magazine, II., 237. 

Evening Post, I., 234, 253. 
Haerlem Couitint, I., 223. 
Herald and Chronicle, II., 185. 
Merchant Adventurer and Travellers' Gazetteer, I., 

233. 
Scottish Congregational Magazine, II., 228. 

„ Congregationalist, II., 229. 
Union Magazine, IL, 245. 
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I. Index op Supplementary Titles 

(Continued). 

United Free Church Magazine, II., 245. 

„ Secession and Relief Magazine, II., 241. 

„ Secession Magazine, II., 239. 

„ Presbyterian Magazine, II., 242. 
Weekly Packet, II., 15. 

„ Test Paper, I., 194. 

II. Index of Persons. 

Abbinton, William, 53. 
Abercromby, Loi*d, II., 152, 154, 155. 
Adams, William, II., 41. 

Addison, Joseph, 139, 142, 251 ; II., 15, 17, 155, 212. 
Agnew, Stair, II., 206. 
Aikman, A. & J., II., 226-7. 
„ Rev. John, II., 225. 
Aird, Thomas, IL, 252. 
Alexander, Dr. Lindsay, II., 226-8. 

„ Pat. P., II., 36. 

„ William, 139. 

II., 202. 
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